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ORGANISTS UNITE” 
WITH BUILDERS AT 


ANNUAL SESSION 


Joint Committee Formed by 
Artists and Organ-makers 
to Act as Reference Board 
at Thirteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of National Association 
of Organists in New York 
—Elect Henry S. Fry as 
New President — Eleven 
Amendments to Constitu- 
tion Passed — Ethics of 
Church and Theater Music 
Discussed by Mrs. Keator, 
Demarest, Montani and 
Others—Demonstrate Film 
Music — Splendid Concerts 
Mark Meetings 


HE thirteenth annual convention of 

the National Associations of Or- 
ganists opened on Tuesday, July 27, at 
the College of the City of New York, 
in a manner to bid defiance to the super- 
stitious, and it was a manner that held 
good throughout the session. Seventy-five 
members were present in the Great Hall 
for registration and the general air of 
friendliness and good cheer that pre- 
vailed augured well for the carrying out 
of a program at once ambitious in its 
scope and interesting in its details. 

Dr. Paul Klapper was scheduled to de- 
iver the address of welcome to the dele- 
yates, and after an address by Frederick 
W. Schlieder, president of the Associa- 
tion, who was in the chair, the hearers 
settled themselves for the conference, 
opened with a paper by Mrs. Bruce S. 
Keator, of Asbury Park, president of the 
State Council of New Jersey. This 
proved a noteworthy contribution. Mrs. 
Keator considered the subject of The 
Organist’s Duty to Himself and to His 
Community from various points of view, 
but always with the central idea that 
an organist, whether his position be sec- 
ular or religious, not only may be a per- 
son of importance but must be, and that 
noblesse oblige. 





Opportunities for Development 


“For the really ambitious man or 
woman,” said Mrs. Keator, in part, 
“many opportunities are at hand. For, 
in addition to the direct advantages to 
be derived from teachers and _ books, 
there are those of many free recitals, 
lectures and concerts. The organist 
should attend church services other than 
his own; study the great oratorios; hear 
the fine orchestras, vocal and _ instru- 
mental soloists, and the great conduc- 
tors. He will cultivate the reading of 
music, history and of such arts as 
poetry, painting and sculpture; as by 
the study of these he gains in tempera- 
ment. Incessant practice is necessary 
not only on the organ but the piano; in 
sight-reading; in memorizing, improv- 
ing and composing music.” 

_ Supremely important, said the sneaker, 
is the development of the organist’s spir- 
tual nature. Thus equipped, he would 
become a factor in the community sec- 
ond to none, ranking with the clergy- 
man, the teacher. the phvsician. In- 
Stancing the spirit of service so devel- 
oped, Mrs. Keator reminded her hearers 

f the Bach Festival at Bethlehem; of 

Brick Church musicales given on 

‘riday noons last winter by Clarence 
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Anna Pavlowa, the Russian Ballerina, a Favorite in America, Who Is to Return Here 


for a Tour, After an Absence of Several Years. 


(See Page 2) 





Dickinson; of the many special musical 
services of the churches which have be- 
come vital features in the work of 
churches alive to their community re- 


sponsibilities. Organists working in 
municipal concert-halls and _in_ the 
schools and colleges are raising the 


standard of music, said the speaker, and 
none the less those who plan and carry 
through organ conventions and rallies 
to the end of reaching and _ inspiring 
more communities than their own. 


Moving-Picture Music Educative 


The professional organist in the mo- 
tion picture house also holds a position 
of distinct educational value; one whose 
dignity and importance approximates 
daily a higher standard. From all 
sources, the best music of the world is 
drawn on for the patrons of the high- 
class picture houses, and their patrons 
may reap an incalculable benefit. 

But perhaps the organist’s greatest 
opportunity, as pointed out by Mrs. Kea- 
tor, is the church position. “Minister, 
choir and congregation are directly af- 
fected by his personality and carry away 
with them something of his spirit and 
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influence. How necessary then is it for 
him to have an earnest, sincere and help- 
ful spirit! Without striving for effect 
he will do his utmost, with organ, choir 
and educational singing to beautify the 
service and to bring about the best re- 
sults from a religious and artistic 
standpoint.” 


What Builder Owes Organist 


At 2.30 the association went into joint 
session with the Organ-Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of America; S. E. Gruenstein, of 
Chicago, presiding. The subject under- 
taken was How can we together advance 
the cause of music in America? The 
value of mutual respect and co-operation 
between the organ builders and organ- 
ists. The discussion, led by Frank Mor- 
ton, on What the Builder Owes to the 
Organist, as well as the resulting con- 
ference begun by Clifford Demarest, 
warden of the Organists’ Association, 
on How the Builder Helps the Organist, 
brought out ideas of variously illumi- 
nating value. 

Mr. Demarest spoke of the value of 
the organ-builders’ being also an organ- 
[Continued on page 3] 
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KANSAS CITY, MO., /2 > 
PLANS SYMPHONY, 
OPERA AND SCHOOL 


Large Auditorium May Also 
Be Erected as Result of Ad- 
dress of Rudolph Ganz at 
Chamber of Commerce and 
Rotary Club—Swiss Pianist 
May Be First Conductor of 
Proposed Orchestra — An- 
nual App.vpriation o f 
$100,000 for Three Years Is 
Asked 


EWS comes to MusICAL AMERICA of 

the proposed founding of a sym- 
phony orchestra in Kansas City, Mo., 
on an ambitious scale, calling for an an- 
nual appropriation for three years of 
$100,000 a year. The plan calls further 
for the construction of a large auditor- 
ium to house the orchestra, the found- 
ing of a large musical conservatory and 
the organization of a community chorus 
which will devote itself to the presenta- 
tion not only of oratorios and other 
choral works but grand opera with com- 
plete productions. 

The plan has been under way since 
last spring, when a music drive was 
undertaken, and during the recent visit 
of Rudolph Ganz, the eminent Swiss 
pianist, to Kansas City, the whole pro- 
ject received a stimulus that promises a 
speedy realization of the objects of the 
founders. At a luncheon given to Mr. 
Ganz by the Chamber of Commerce and 
Rotary Club, the noted pianist was in- 
vited to make an address outlining the 
possibilities and benefits of the institu- 
tion of a symphony orchestra in a city 
of the size of Kansas City. Mr. Ganz 
went into considerable detail and pro- 
posed that any such orchestia concern 
itself with concerts for the people, that 
special matinee concerts be given for 
children, concerts be given in the schools, 
and that the orchestra be so conducted 
that its usefulness shall be an essential 
part of the community at large. This 
idea, it appears, met with hearty -re- 
sponse on the part of the leading busi- 
ness men of the city, who have promised 
full support. 

Just before he sailed for Europe on 
Friday of last week, aboard the La- 
fayette, Mr. Ganz was asked by a repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA whether 
or not he would consider the proposal to 
become conductor of the Kansas City Or- 
chestra. 

“Naturally I am very much interested 
in this plan,” said Mr. Ganz, “as I feel 
that at the meeting at which I was the 
guest of honor, the whole venture re- 
ceived a great stimulus. But my own 
plans are such that it is out of the ques- 
tion for me to state definitely what my 
attitude will be with regard to becoming 
conductor of the orchestra. The whole 
project has not yet assumed a definite 
form, where any one man can receive an 
offer to become a conductor, and nat- 
urally in my own case I have had no 
specific offer. I can only say that I am 





-much interested in the venture and shall 


be glad to co-operate with the men who 
are now formulating the plan to the full- 
est extent.” 

Mr. Ganz will return to New York on 
Jan. 1. In the meantime he will give 
twenty-five concerts in Switzerland and 
France. The owners of the Salle Erard 
in Paris have notified Mr. Ganz that they 
will open their auditorium for his con- 
cert in November. This auditorium will 
be closed all winter on account of the 
coal shortage, but an exception is being 
made in the case of concerts to be given 
by Ferruccio Busoni and Mr. Ganz. 
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CONCERT-GIVING 
POWERS SEAL PACT 
FOR CO-OPERATION 


Two Associations, Represent- 
ing New York Managers 
and Local Impresarios of 
Nation, Hold First Joint 
Meeting in History—Decide 
on Equity Contract Between 
Members of the Organiza- 


tions 


OR the first time in the history of 

music in this country, official repre- 
sentatives of the selling and buying 
forces in the concert-giving field, the 
National Musical Managers’ Association 
and the National Concert Managers’ As- 
sociation, conferred at a joint meeting 
that took place in the Pennsylvania Hotel 
in New York on the evening of July 28. 





At previous meetings, each association 


had appointed a committee to meet one 
from the other organization for the pur- 
pose of co-operating and to determine 
upon a harmonious program with regard 
to certain details of the artist-managing 
and concert-giving businesses. 

The conference last week was preceded 
by a dinner given on the “Butterfly 
Roof” of the hotel. In attendance were 
Charles L. Wagner, president of the 
National Musical Managers’ Association; 
R. E. Johnston, Loudon Charlton, An- 
tonia Sawyer, Catherine A. Bamman, 
Fitzhugh Haensel, Daniel Mayer, George 
Engles, Martin H. Hanson, Milton 
Aborn and Fortune Gallo, booking agents. 
The delegates of the local managers were 
Harry Cyphers, manager of the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra; L. E. Behymer, of 
Los Angeles; Elizabeth Cueny, of St. 
Louis, and Rudolph Steinert, of New 
Haven. 

At the conference Mr. Cyphers acted 
as a spokesman for the Concert Man- 
agers’ Association. He outlined convinc- 
ingly a number of issues in which the 
local managers sought co-operative action 
with the booking managers. The first 
point brought out was the question of 
supplying pianos for artists, especially 
in remote points where, under prevailing 
conditions, it is often quite difficult, in 
fact, impossible, for the pianist or singer 
to supply an adequate instrument. Here- 
tofore the expense in this connection has 
been borne by the local manager, and 
controversies have frequently arisen 
both as to the quality of the instrument 
and as to the expense involved. By mu- 
tual agreement of the two associations 
it was determined that in future when 
the artist’s contract specifies the make of 
piano he or she uses, the artist will be 
responsible for providing the instrument 
at the proper time; if no such provision 
is made the local manager will supply 
the best instrument available and shall 
have no further responsibility in the 
matter. 

The two associations agreed also on 
what will be known as an “equity con- 
tract,” which will be used for all en- 
gagements contracted between members 
of the National Musical Managers’ As- 
sociation and the National Concert Man- 
agers’ Association. 

It was further agreed that this par- 
ticular form of contract, which will be 
prepared by a joint committee, will be 
used only in relationship between mem- 
bers of the two associations and that no 
member of either organization will em- 
ploy it in business relationship with any 
person not affiliated with the other as- 
sociation. Provision will be made in this 
contract for an equitable distribution of 
the costs in the case of cancelled engage- 
ments either by local manager or by the 
artist. 

The conference also disposed of a ques- 
tion which has vexed managers for some 
time past, namely, the determination as 
to who would bear the costs in expressing 
advertising material, cuts, window cards 
and bill posters. It was decided that 
such material will in future be sent from 
the New York offices, prepaid, but that 
the local manager will be held responsible 
for the return of all photoengravings 
which will be charged against him if 
ord are not returned by a reasonable 
ate. 





Thwarted Plans Broke Hammerstein’s 
Heart, Declares Widow 
An unusual tribute to the memory of 


the late Oscar Hammerstein was pub- 
lished in the New York newspapers of 


Sunday, Aug. 1, by his widow, Emma 
Swift Hammerstein. Arthur Hammer- 
stein, his son, and George Blumenthal, 
business associate, also made _ public 
memorial tributes to the dead impresario. 
The widow’s read as follows: “In loving 
memory of my dear husband, Oscar 
Hammerstein, who laid his all upon the 
altar of operatic art; who fought single 
handed against great odds—was backed 
only by his own creative brain and effort, 
and who died broken-hearted, the imme- 
diate cause of his death being that on ac- 
count of his property being taken from 
him and being unable to protect the 
mortgage which would become due at the 
Manhattan Opera House this fall, he saw 
no hope of financing his future operatic 
plans for the coming year, which work 
he had been impatiently waiting for ten 
long years. Words are inadequate to ex- 
press how much I miss him, but the Great 
Director of the Universe has called Oscar 
Hammerstein to a new world.” 


REVIVAL FILLS SEVENTH 
WEEK IN ST. LOUIS OPERA 








“Babes in Toyland” With Children in 
Cast Gains Much Success— 
Plans of Choral Forces 


St. Louis, July 25.—The seventh week 
of municipal opera in Forest Park 
brought a. sort of revival of “Babes in 
Toyland” and the cast was augmented 
by a number of very talented children. 
The parts of Simple Simon, Jack and 
Jill, Bo-Peep, Red Riding Hood ana 
Bow-Wow were all interpolated by the 
children in a most satisfactory manner. 
By far the biggest star of the opera was 
little Helene Higgins, who with Bernard 
Ferguson did some very clever singing 
and dialogue. The entire cast had much 
to do and the scenic effect which Charles 
Sinclair developed was marvelous. The 
scene in the Master Toymaker’s house 
was a work of art. Many additional 
numbers were added to the performance 
and there were some of the original ones 
that had to be omitted for various causes. 
The March of the Toys was finely sung 
by the big chorus and a burlesque was 
immediately given after it by the chil- 
dren. There were some very clever 
dancing by both principals and chorus. 

The Pageant Choral Society have just 
come out with a most interesting an- 
nouncement about its coming season. It 
will give Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and 
Rachmaninoff’s celebrated choral sym- 
phony, “The Bells,” on Nov. 30, and on 
March 1, 1921, will present Hofmann’s 
“Edith,” also a new work to St. Louisans. 
Soloists already engaged include Idelle 
Patterson, Harriet McConnell, Robert 
Quait, Corinne Rider-Kelsey, Nevada 
Van der Veer, Fred Patton and Arthur 
Middleton. As in former years the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra will be the 
accompanying vehicle. H. W. C. 





FRITZ HIRT ARRIVES 





Swiss Concertmaster Tells of Dissolu- 
tion of Basel Symphony 


A new arrival in America is Fritz Hirt, 
until recently concertmaster of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Basel, Switzerland. 
Mr. Hirt, a pupil of Sevcik and a friend 
of the eminent pianist, Rudolph Ganz, 
left Europe a short time ago, upon the 
dissolution of the Basel Orchestra. He 
is a native of Lucerne and has had con- 
siderable orchestra and solo experience 
in Switzerland, Germany and elsewhere. 
He was for a time concertmaster of the 
Kaim Orchestra in Munich. 

Mr. Hirt declared the fate of the Basel 
organization due to the enormously in- 
creased costs. Throughout the war and 
up to the present year it had prospered 
in spite of difficulties and had given ten 
symphony concerts during the season as 
well as a number of others of a more 
popular character. In Germany he 
found the state of musicians worse than 
in Switzerland. A number of orchestras 
have been obliged to disband and there 
would be a great emigration to America 
did conditions make that possible. Mr. 
Hirt, himself, is still without definite 
plans for his future. 





Stock Returning With Twenty French 
and British Novelties 


CuHIcaGo, July 31.—Frederick Stock, 
conductor of the Chicago Symphony, 
sailed from England last week with 
twenty compositions obtained in London 
and Paris for first performance in Chi- 
cago, according to word reaching MusI- 
CAL AMERICA this week. Gustav Mah- 
ler’s Seventh Symphony, and composi- 
tions by Arnold Bax, Gustav Holst, Eu- 
gene Goossens, Sir Edward Elgar and 
Frederick Delius are among the works 


- for the present and remain here. 


being brought here by Mr. Stock. Other 
composers represented in the list are 
Debussy, Maurice Ravel, Roger Ducasse, 
Gabriel Fauré, Florent Schmitt ana 
Louis Aubert. Mr. Stock has obtained 
Holst’s “Hymn of Jesus” for Dean Peter 
Christian Lutkin, to be produced at next 
year’s North Shore Music Festival i 

Evanston. é 





APPLAUD SOLOISTS AT 
GOLDEN GATE CONVENTION 





Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley and Thomas 
Chalmers Appear Before Edison 
Dealers 


SAN FRANCISCO, July 28.—The con- 
vention of the Edison dealers was held 
at the Columbia Theater recently. Be- 
cause of the excellent music which was 
presented, the sessions were of special 
interest to musicians as well as to those 
directly interested. Henry Hadley gave 
a lecture on American music which 
made an appeal to a large audience, and 
the singing of Mrs. Hadley was greatly 
enjoyed. Thomas Chalmers, baritone of 
the Metropolitan, not only gave an ex- 
cellent tone test, but sang several num- 
bers in response to urgent demands. 
Dr. W. V. Bingham, from the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was also heard in an interesting 
address. More than 300 dealers were 
present. The convention closed with a 
banquet at the St. Francis Hotel. 

“The Firefly,” with Mabel Riegel- 
mann in the leading réle, is fulfilling the 
expectations of the many opera lovers 
who have been looking forward to its 
presentation. Miss Riegelmann is ideal 
both in voice and personality,’ and “her 
supporting cast is excellent. The chorus 
and orchestra under the direction of 
Paul Steindorff, add materially to the 
success of the opera, while the. secenery 
and costuming are rich and attractive. 
The engagement has been extended for 
another week. 

Mrs. Frances E. Clark gave an inter- 
esting lecture at the Sorosis Club rooms 
last week. Mrs. Clark, who is promi- 
nently identified with the club life of 
San Francisco, believes that music is the 
greatest medium for developing character 
and a potent factor in the uplifting of 
humanity. Her slogan is, “More music 
in the home, more music in the school, 
room, and more music in the lives of 


every man, woman and child.” 
E. M. B. 





Schumann-Heink Injures Ankle; Sum- 


mer Tour Is Halted 


SAN Dyreco, CAL, July 27.—Mme. 
Schumann-Heink fell while in the garden 
of her mountain home at Grossmont yes- 
terday, and sprained her ankle and tore 
the ligament so badly that she will be 
compelled to cancel all her ongneements 

e 
diva had planned to leave this week for 
Tacoma where she was to have appeared 
in a stadium concert and then go on a 
Chautauqua program through the North- 
west and on to New York; but she must 


remain at home under the i _ 


‘tore Dulcamara, his 


DONIZETTI’S L’ELISIR- 
REVIVED AT RAVINIA 


Escobar, Hackett, Picco and 
Ananian in Cast—Operas 
Repeated 


CHIcAGO, Aug. 2.—Donizetti’s arch 
“Elisir of Love” was revived at Ravi 
Park on Friday night, with Cha 
Hackett, Consuelo Escobar, Millo Pi 
and Paolo Ananian in the leading ré 
Gennaro Papi conducted. The perfo: 
ance was highly creditable to the R: 
nia Opera Company, and up to the h 


standards of operatic production wh 
Chicago has learned to expect at the o 
door operatic temple in the North Sho:. 
suburb. 

Charles Hackett’s characterization 
Nemorino was tenderly acted and be: 
tifully sung. He was given an ovati 
after the aria, “Una Furtiva Lagrim:.” 
Paola Ananian did his best work of t 
present season in the buffo réle of Di 
interpretation 
the quack’s réle bringing many peals «| 
laughter from the audience. Consue|l) 
Escobar as Adina, treated the audien« 
to some very sweet, beautiful high tones, 
and gave a convincing exposition of he, 
role. Millo Picco as Belcore, showe: 
himself the dependable artist that Rav: 
nia has come to know during several sea- 
sons. Margery Maxwell sang acceptab): 
the rdle of Gianetta. All the principals 
sang pleasingly the rather meaningles: 
music and the chorus put real Jife ani 
action into the old opera, being som: 
thing more than idle ornaments. Se\ 
eral slips of the chorus, and Mr. Hack 
ett’s tendency to flat during the first act. 
were plainly the result of too hurried r 
hearsing. ; 

“This” was repeated Wednesday nighi, 
Richard Hageman conducting. Edit: 
Mason as Thais and Leon Rothier as 
Athanael confirmed the good impression 
they had made in these parts the week 
before. 





Thursday afternoon was given over 


to a children’s program, and communit\ 
singing, led by Florence Crane. 


Mason, Morgan Kingston and Graham 


Marr singing the other leading parts. 


“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” which. had been 
scheduled for Saturday night, was post- 
poned, and a repetition of “Madame But- 
terfly” given instead. F. W. 





Dorothy Jardon Forsakes Grand Opera 
for Musical Comedy 


In order that she may take part i: 
“Broadway Brevities” which will open at 
the Lyric Theater in September, Dorothy 
Jardon, soprano, has cancelled three 
years of a five-year contract with the 
Chicago Opera Association. Miss Jar- 
don, previously to singing in grand 
opera, appeared on the light opera stage 
and in vaudeville. She was a member 
of the Chicago organization for two sea 
sons. 





Pavlowa Returning to America 
After Several Years’ Absence 








[Portrait on Cover Page] 


ETURNING to America after an ab- 

sence of several years, Anna Pav- 
lowa is to bring a large répertoire of 
ballets about equally divided between 
new creations and those which she has 
made popular in former tours. Fortune 
Gallo, who is directing her coming tour, 
finds a widespread demand for the repe- 
tition of certain favorite works of the 
great Russian artist’s former répertoire, 
as well as keen interest in the novelties 
which she and her associates have 
evolved since she was last here. Mlle. 
Pavlowa informed Mr. Gallo some time 


ago that she had enough new produc- 
tions to form the requisite number of 
programs without a single repetition of 
any of her former successes. Mlle. Pav- 
lowa, however, has made up her list to 
include five ballets most popular in her 
former American tours: “Amarilla,” 
“Chopiniana,” ‘“Flora’s Awakening,” 
“Giselle” and “Snowflakes,” with six 
others new to this country; “Autumn 
Leaves,” “The Fauns,” “Mexican 





Dances,” “La Péri,” “Schubertiana, 
“Thais.” Besides these, eleven old an 
new ballets, the répertoire will include 
thirty-two divertissements, fourteen o 
which are new to this country, and th- 
other eighteen revivals. 

“Autumn Leaves,” which was one of 
the decided hits of the recent Londo: 
season, is described as a choregraphi: 
poem by Anna Pavlowa, to the music of 
Chopin. “The Fauns” is not the fami- 
liar conception to Debussy’s music for- 
merly seen here, but a new ballet wit! 
music by Satz. The “Mexican Dances,’ 
which were arranged and staged ir 
Mexico City two years ago with musi: 
by Castro Padilla, proved the crowning 
achievement of the season there. “La 
Péri” has been given only in Bueno: 
Aires, Paris and London, its concept by 
Ivan Clustine and its music by Pau! 
Dukas. “Schubertiana” is a classic bal- 
let with a grouping of popular Schuber' 
compositions after the method of th 
well-remembered “Chopiniana,” but dif 
ferent in character. The “Thais” ballet 
is from Massenet’s famous. opera, bu‘ 
has never been given with the opera i! 
this country, and is seldom so presentec 
in Europe. 


“Car- 
men” was repeated in the evening, with 
Alice Gentle in the title réle, and Edit) 
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Organists and Builders in Joint Conference y 
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Officers and Members of the National Association of Organists at Their Thirteenth Annual Convention, Held at the College of the City of New York, July 27-30. On 


the Afternoon of July 27, When the Photograph Was Taken, They Were in Joint Session with the Organ Builders’ Association. 


W. Schlieder of New York, President of the Organists’ Association, Standing in the Center 


[Continued from page 1] 





ist. He instan@ted a case where the or- 
vanist’s nervousness during the initial 
recital of a newly installed organ actu- 
ally prevented his playing, whereon the 
builder took his place and gave the re- 
cital effectively. Aside from a special 
case of this type, there were many others 
where the builder’s artistic knowledge 
was responsible for many important im- 
provements. Organists as a class, ob- 
served the speaker, are conservative by 
nature; witness their opposition to the 
instalment of electric action, a detail 
which is now largely responsible for the 
widespread and desirable use of the or- 
van in accompanying the moving pic- 
tures. Organists on the other hand, 
have failed to recognize that organ build- 
ers are artists; and frequently the in- 
sistence of the individual organist on 
some pet idea of his own has resulted in 
the installation of what could only be 
called “crazy schemes.” The necessity 
of having a good financial understand- 
ing was also emphasized by Mr. Dema- 
rest. “Get away from the idea,” he re- 
marked, “that the organ-builder is a 
shark. The interests of the organist 
and the builder coincide; and when that 
is fully realized both can devote them- 
selves to the ideal of tonal beauty before 
both.” 

Rollo Maitland, of Philadelphia, urged 
much stronger co-operation between or- 
vanists and builders, and Ernest M. 
Skinner heralded as a discovery that the 
ofice of every organ building company 
was the better for the presence therein 
of at least one organist. Henry S. Fry, 
of Philadelphia, observed that the indi- 
viduality of the builder made much for 
or against the deserved co-operation. 
lor example, he quoted an instance of a 
builder who remarked, fifteen years ago, 
after a few tentative suggestions from 
Mr. Fry: “I think you’d better get some- 
one to build this organ that will suit 
ou;” and, conversely, of another who 
five years ago said: “Now, you’ll have to 
play this organ, not I. I’ll be glad of 
any suggestion you may care to make.” 
Dr. Audsley, whose books on the subject 
have been a valuable contribution to the 
literature of the organ, expressed himself 
to the effect that the organ, considered as 
2 musical instrument and not as a me- 
chanical contrivance, has advanced but 
little in the past seventy years. The 
organ in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
till could be adduced as the first of its 
kind in the world, said Dr. Audsley; and 
s confirming his opinion in this respect, 
ne quoted Hillman Roosevelt, the dis- 
tinguished organ-builder of New York. 
The speaker believed firmly, he said, in 
he possibility, as he felt also the need 
f many improvements at present un- 
nown in the organ, and looked confi- 
lently for such improvements in the 
'wentieth century. 


Constructional Details 
Frank S. Adams brought out the point 


that too many stops are added nowadays 
that count for little. 


Walter M. Wa- 
2rs, assistant organist at St. Patrick’s 


Cathedral, New York, instanced one im- 


portant difference between French and 
\merican organs, consisting in the uni- 
‘ormity of parts made in France. In 
\merica such parts differ according to 
he section of the country in which they 





are made, and each organist accordingly 
confronts a different proposition. Regi- 
nald McAll felt, however, that these dif- 
ferences were far from being invariably 
to the discredit of the American builder. 
A fine organ grows, said Mr. McAll, as 
a child does; and one can no more under- 
stand the one in a few weeks than one 
can comprehend the entire nature of the 
other. Mr. McAll also put in a plea for 
the proper remuneration of the builder. 
Architects do not enter competitions 
without being paid; why should an or- 
gan-builder travel 500 or 1000 miles 
without proper return for his time? In 
this as in other matters, observed the 
speaker, there existed too much of the 
attitude of congratulation on the part of 
the church when it “got ahead of the 
builder;” a spirit attractive from neither 
the ethical nor the artistic point of view. 

Mark Andrews, of Montclair, N. J., 
challenged a previous speaker’s state- 
ment that there had been little improve- 
ment in the tonal beauty of the organ 
of late years. Owing to the increase in 
wind-pressures (to quote only one cause) 
organs are more vital, lively, virile, in- 
struments. “Something besides lofty 
serenity is required,” observed the speak- 
er; “and the modern organ is greatly 
advanced in facility of phrasing.” Mr. 
Chadwick, of Springfield. Mass., deplored 
the practice of finishing an organ for a 
definite date rather than for the purpose 
of achieving tonal beauty. “Congrega- 
tions mav be satisfied with particular ef- 
fects,’ Mr. Chadwick said, “but ear- 
tickling is only a small part of an or- 
gan’s function; the blend of voices is 
essential.”” Mr. Wenger, secretary of the 
Organ Builders’ Association, spoke of 
the desirability of the new uniform con- 
tract. which more carefully safeguards 
the interests of the organbuilder. leav- 
ing his mind freer from worry of finan- 
cial details, and ready to be devoted to 
the artistic side of organbuilding. 


Joint Committee Formed 


Mr. McAIl’s suggestion that a com- 
mittee be formed of members from both 
the two associations, met with universal 
approval. A motion was passed empow- 
ering the presidents of the two organiza- 
tions each to appoint four members; the 
committee to act as one of reference, and 
to take care of the interests of both 
sides. 

At 4.30 p. m. Samuel A. Baldwin, pro- 
fessor of music at the College of the 
City of New York, gave a recital for the 
delegates. The program included among 
other numbers, Bach and Brahms pre- 
ludes; the Adagio from Widor’s Sixth 
Symphony; the Prelude to “Parsifal.” 
and Ludwig Thiele’s Theme and Finale 
in A Flat. 


Honor Dr. Audsley 


The election of Dr. Audsley as hon- 
orary member of the association for the 
year. and the address by Nicola Montani 
of Philadelphia, on Church Music and 
Secular Influence, furnished the features 
of the Wednesday morning session. 

Preceding the regular meeting a 
short meeting of the executive board 
was held in which eleven changes in the 
constitution and by-laws were proposed. 
The general business meeting which fol- 
lowed was devoted to the treasurer’s re- 
port and the election of Dr. Audsley. 
Mr. Montani’s address proved one of 





the most erudite of the meeting, and 
was so voted after its conclusion. He 
traced the course of secular influence in 
church music from the days when one 
Timotheus was summarily expelled from 
Rome for “corrupting youth by adding 
two strings to the lyre.” His estimate 
of present day church music was espe- 
cially applauded, and he particularly re- 
gretted the fact that popular and tran- 
scribed operatic music had been accepted 
as suitable for sacred services. The need 
of the present day, he concluded, was to 
found chairs in the leading music schools, 
for Composition in Sacred Music so that 
the coming composers might understand 
the spirit of true church works. Pro- 
longed applause, and a rising vote of 
thanks followed his talk. A discussion, 
led by Mark Andrews, was participated 
in by Mr. Stanley, Dr.- Wolf, Mr. Fry 
and others. 

The afternbon session included an- 
other admirable paper on Minister, Or- 
ganist and Choir by James C. Warhurst, 
followed by afternoon and evening re- 
citals by the American Organ Players 
Club of Philadelphia. Programs, the ex- 
cellent standards of which were main- 
tained throughout, were presented, and 
Mildred Faas, soprano, as soloist, was 
splendidly effective in works of War- 
hurst, Schlieder and Dr. Ward. 


Demonstrates Film Music 


An interesting variation from the 
usual convention program was offered 
the delegates on Thursday, July 29. In 
the morning, at the Capitol Theater, 
where S. L. Rothafel, personal director, 
had arranged for a demonstration by 
Arthur Depew of the organ’s possibilities 
as accompanying moving pictures. Mr. 
Rothapfel, introduced to the audience by 
President Schlieder, spoke briefly on the 
construction and equipment of the 
Capitol and its function; describing the 
last as “the presentation of moving pic- 
tures accompanied by music.” A mov- 
ing-picture organist, said Mr. Rothafel 
further needs three things: A consum- 
mate knowledge of music; an equal 
knowledge of interpretation, and, finally, 
imagination. 

Arthur Depew at the organ then 
played an accompaniment remarkable for 
its tonal, themal and transitional beauty, 
to “The Song of the Soul,” a picture 
based on W. J. Locke’s story. Mr. De- 
pew’s use of the themes of Foster’s 
“Suwanee River” and Jensen’s “Mur- 
muring Zephyrs” as elucidating the main 
features of the picture commanded the 
unstinted admiration of the hearers. 

In the afternoon at the Rivoli Thea- 
ter, Firmin Swinnen, accompanied by 
the orchestra under Frederick Stahl- 
berg, played, in illustration of the pos- 
sibilities of combining organ with or- 
chestra, the Allerro from Widor’s Fifth 
Symphony, orchestrated for the purpose 
by. Frank Stewart Adams. Mr. Swin- 
nen’s brilliancy of technique and his fine 
work in the pedal solo drew enthusiastic 
applause. The delegates then gdiourned 
to the City College, where, at 4:30, Clar- 
ence Dickinson gave an illustrated lec- 
ture of much interest on The Historv of 
the Organ and Its Development. The 


growth of the organ from the portative 
to the present form, and the ultimate 
incorporation of the various instruments 
into one, were traced from the ninth cen- 
The lecture 


tury to the present time. 


In the Foreground Is Frederick 


was profusely illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of ancient wood engravings and 
missals, as well as photographs of paint- 
ing’s. 

In the evening, Alice R. Deal of Chi- 
cago gave an enjoyable recital for the 
visitors, the program including works 
by Bach, Volkmann, Franck, Piutti, Yon, 
Thiele, Martini, Bossi, Guilmant and 
Buck. 

Ernest M. Skinner opened the session 
of Friday morning, July 30, by a paper 
on Organ Construction. In the discus- 
sion that followed, many technical points 
in modern organ construction, including 
the material of reeds, reed-tongues, the 
arrangement of pipes, and the applica- 
tion to organ-building of the wave-theory 
of sound were touched upon by Clifford 
Demarest, Reginald McAll, Arthur Scott 
Brook, Charles A. Sheldon, Rollo Mait- 
land, Adolph Stadermann, and others. 


New Officers and Amendments 


The business meeting was opened by 
the report of the New Jersey Council by 
the president, Mrs. B. S. Keator. New 
chapters at Trenton and Elizabeth have 
added, she reported, fifty-five new mem- 
bers, and the annual rally at New 
Brunswick had been a most inspiring 
event. The executive energy of Jane 
Whittemore, secretary of the Council, in 
facilitating the growth of membership, 
was called to the convention’s especial 
notice. 

The nominating committee proposed 
the following ticket, which was unani- 
mously elected: President, Henry S. 
Fry of Philadelphia; first vice-president, 
Frederick W. Schlieder; second vice- 
president, Albert R. Norton; third vice- 
president, Chester H. Beebe; treasurer, 
A. Campbell Weston; secretary, Walter 
N. Waters. The executive committee, of 
ten members under the constitution and 
six extra—official: Mrs. Kate E. Fox, 
Frank S. Adams, Clifford Demarest, 
John Doane, E. K. Macrum, Rollo Mait- 
land, Reginald McAll (chairman), T. 
Tertius Noble, H. S. Sammond, Dr. J. 
McE. Ward, Jane Whittemore, Samuel A. 
Baldwin, A. R. Boyce, Lynnwood Far- 
nam, Kermon Keese, and W. I. Nevins. 
Tributes to the work of Mr. Schlieder, 
Mr. McAll, Mr. Gruenstein and Mr. Nor- 
ton were paid by various members, fol- 
lowing Mr. Fry’s brief speech of accept- 
ance. 

Eleven amendments to the constitution 
were adopted without dissent, except as 
to the tenth, which increased annual 
dues of active members to three dollars. 
Over this there was considerable dis- 
cussion, but it was also finally passed. 
Miles Martin voted in dissent. Tanto. 
tions for the 1921 convention were re- 
ceived from the cities of Atlanta, Phila- 
delphia, St. Joseph, San Francisco, Tul- 
sa, Harrisburg, Cincinnati, Buffalo, 
Springfield, Mass., Asbury Park and 
Chicago. The matter was referred to the 
executive committee, with power to act. 

Arthur Scott Brook made brief lauda- 
tory mention of Smith Benfield and 
Homer N. Bartlett, the two members 
who had died within the year. Mr. Mc- 
All’s work on the constitution received 
a vote of thanks, and a similar vote of 
thanks to Mr. Schlieder for his excellent 
administration of the president’s office 
was responded to by Mr. Schlieder in a 
short speech, much applauded. 
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Negro Musicians Urge Against Perversion 
of Their Songs, at Second Convention 


National Association, in New York Meeting, Vows to Regard Folk-Music as Sacred, and Keep 
It Above Level of Minstrel Stage—Discourage New Settings of Old Songs—More Than 
200 Delegates Join in Sessions for Three Days—Teachers’ Bureau Suggested to Aid Eco- 
nomic Side of Work—Musicales Presented by Negro Artists—Offer Benefit Program— 
Elect Henry L. Grant President 





By CLARENCE G. ALLEN 








HE National Association of Negro 

Musicians, made up of prominent 
Negro musicians from every section of 
the country, many of whom are grad- 
uates of the recognized conservatories of 
music, held its second annual convention 
in New York at the St. Philip’s P. E. 


Church, from July 27 to July 29.- The. 


convention brought together one of the 
most notable gatherings of Negro ex- 
ponents of music seen in this city. There 
were 200 delegates, who represented 
teachers and supervisors in Negro 
schools and colleges, conductors of pri- 
vate studios, heads of Negro conserva- 
tories of music, well known concert 
artists, as well as promising young 
Negro students of music, who are now 
receiving their training in leading con- 
servatories, prior to a musical career. 
The conservatories represented were 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music, the Oberlin Conservatory, the 
School of Music of Cornell University, 
the Institute of Musical Art, the Chi- 
cago College of Music, the Washington 
Conservatory of Music, and the School 
of Music of Harvard University. Dur- 


ing the three days’ session problems 
facing the Negro musician in the school, 
in the college, in the community, in the 
studio, in the church, and on the concert 
stage, were frankly met and discussed. 
There were exhibits of the works of 
noted Negro composers, as well as those 
of Negro pupils of music in the schools 
of the South. An interesting exhibit 
of the works of Negro pupils was sent 
from the Manual Training High School, 
the Dunbar School, the Douglass School, 
and the Langston School, from Musko- 
gee, Okla., and was under the direction 
of Mrs. Lena C. Clarke, the supervisor 
of music, of the latter city. There was 
a conference on Negro music, which was 
concerned with the preservation of Negro 
folk music, and the bringing to this 
music thorough training and prepara- 
tion for its interpretation on the part 
of Negro musicians. 

The convention was welcomed- Tues- 
day morning by David I. Martin, presi- 
dent of the New York local, and the 
director of the Martin-Smith School, 
and Henry L. Grant, the president of the 
national association, made the response. 
The following committees made reports: 
Composition, Carl Diton; public school, 
Lola Johnson; scholarship fund, Deacon 
Johnson; history, Fred Work; employ- 
ment, Kemper Harrold; conservatory 
students, Georgia Goines; and the report 
of the secretary and treasurer. W. J. 
Baltzell, of the Etude, made an address 
on Racial and Personal Note in Music. 


Suggest Teachers’ Bureau 


At the afternoon session, economic 
problems of Negro musicians were dis- 
cussed, beginning with an address on 
salaries of music teachers in private 
schools, by Alice C. Simmons, head of 
the music department of Tuskeegee In- 
stitute. She told of the value of Negro 
teachers of music in the south, and how 
in most cases their salary was inade- 
quate. A Teachers’ Bureau was sug- 
gested to keep in touch with good teach- 
ers. Kemper Harrold, director of music 
at Morehouse College at Atlanta, Ga., 
said that Negro teachers of music 
should be regarded as members of the 
faculty, and given more recognition. 
Clarence Cameron White of Boston, 
Mass., who has attained a wide reputa- 
tion as violinist, told how the promoter 
could assist in the development of music, 
and advocated lecture and song recitals 
by Negro artists. Daisy Tapley spoke 
on Tuition of Pupils, which had to do 
with the standardization of a fee for 
music pupils, and the half hour time 
limit. This subject was discussed by 


Carl Diton, a well known Negro com- 
poser, Eugene A. Jackson, who direcis 
a Negro choir of eighty voices, and Sid- 
ney Woodward, a tenor who sang at the 
World’s Fair in 1893. Henry L. Grant, 
of the Washington Conservatory of 
Music, spoke of the community’s part and 
said that the Negro musician should take 
an interest in the development of com- 
munity music for it made for character 
and ideals. Conferences were held on 
public school music, led by Lola Johnson, 
supervisor of music at Minor Normal 
School, Washington, D. C., on music 
teachers in Negro schools, Alice C. Sim- 
mons, and on Negro artists, Florence 
Colt Talbert. 

At the evening session the first of the 
public musicales was given, which was 
fully attended, and proved an attractive 
and aspiring feature of the convention. 
Florence Cole Talbert, graduate of the 
Chicago College of Music, Mme. Ross 
Dorsey, Julius Maxwell, a vocal student 
of Philadelphia, Edwin Hill, a violin stu- 
dent of Philadelphia in a sonata for the 
violin written by Harvey Hebbon, an 
aspiring young Negro, composer, and the 
signing of two spirituals arranged by 
Nathaniel Dett, director of Music at 
Hampton, entitled, “Somebody’s Knock- 
ing at Your Door” and “I’m So Glad That 
Trouble Don’t Last Alway” sung by 
Edward Boatner, a student at New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, made up 
this program. 

On Wednesday morning the discus- 
sion opened with a paper on musician- 
ship, by Nora Douglas Holt of Chicago, 
followed by the discussion of the subject 
on credit for music towards graduation 
in college, by Mrs. Corinne Wilson. 

A paper on Negro music as the basis 
of symphoni¢e and operatic development, 
was read by H. Laurence Freeman, who 
said that Negro music was forming the 
basis upon which symphony music could 
be written, and also offered material for 
the development of works in the opera. 
Mrs. Harriett Gibbs Marshall, the first 
colored woman to graduate from the 
Oberlin College Conservatory of Music, 
and the first to start the conservatory 
movement among Negroes, speaking on 
the Pioneer’s Task told of her strug- 
gles, in starting the Washington Con- 
servatory of Music, in Washington, D. C. 

Other pioneers were mentioned as 
John Layton of Washington, Azalia 
Hackley, Mme. Selika, and the original 
Fisk singers, who introduced Negro mu- 
sic to America. Prof. Garnett Wilkin- 
son, principal of the Dunbar High School 
at Washington, told how the Negro 
school officials were recognizing the value 
of music in the schools. Methods of 
teaching the following instruments were 
discussed: The piano, Carl Diton; 
chorus and voice work, Eugene Jackson; 
voice, H. A. Williams; community 
chorus, James A. Mundy; ear training 
and harmony, Miss A. Lindsay. 


Dett Heads Conference 


On of the interesting and inspiring 
features of the convention was the con- 
ference on Negro music led by Nathaniel 
Dett, director of music at Hampton In- 
stitute, and who is one of the foremost 
authorities on Negro music. The con- 
ference centered around the folk songs 
of the Negro, how this music must be 
regarded as sacred, keeping it above the 
level of the minstrel stage, and the dis- 
couraging of an attempt on the part of 
some composers to give this music new 
settings. Mr. Dett in opening the dis- 
cussion said that as the result of there 
being such a demand for works based 
upon Negro music, the Negro composer 
must be careful not to produce works 
merely for gain. Those who spoke at 
this conference were Cleveland G. Allen, 
a writer on Negro folk music; Clarence 
Cameron White, Minnie Brown and Carl 
Diton. A resolution was passed calling 
upon the convention to insist upon the 
true and correct interpretation of this 
music. Gerald Wilson, a young prodigy, 
gave a piano solo. 


At the evening session on Wednesday 
youthful Negro talent, who have shown 
pronounced ability for a musical educa- 
tion, was presented. Marion Anderson 
of Philadelphia, who is being educated 
by the association through its scholar- 
ship fund; Revella Hughes, Eugene Mars 
Martin, who, although only twelve years 
of age, has given several recitals at 
fHolian Hall; Catherine Pike,’ Mrs. 
Strayhorn, director of music at Morgan 


College, and Edward C. Stello, a young’ 


Negro training for opera, offering an 
aria from a work of H. L. Freeman, 
made up the program. Willis King was 
the accompanist for the evening. 

The session on Thursday morning had 
to do with the report of local bodies of 
the association, all indicating an interest 
in music and its development by Negroes 
throughout the country. The report of 
the local association at Tuskeegee told 
of the inauguration of a “week of song” 
which had received the co-operation of 
the entire community. In the afternoon 
a brief memorial service was held for 
Estelle Richardson, honor graduate from 
the Institute of Musical Art. A resolu- 
tion was passed calling for the placing 
of music on a higher basis, and the exact- 
ing from audiences of closer attention 
while musical numbers are being offered. 


Elect Honorary Members 


lor their work on behalf of Negro 
music, Henry E. Krehbiel, author of 
“Folk Songs of the American Negro,” 
John W. Work of Fisk University, 
author of “Folk Songs of the Afro- 
American,” and Prof. Garnett Wilkin- 
son, principal of Dunbar High School, 
were made honorary members of the 
association. 

The convention closed on Thursday 
evening with a benefit program to aid 
the scholarship fund for educating am- 
bitious young Negro students of music. 
It consisted of the Young People’s Or- 
chestra from Martin-Smith School, sing- 
ing of folk songs by a chorus from The 
Ashland Place Y. M. C. A., Brooklyn, 
directed by Daisy Tapley; readings by 
Mme. De Knight; ’cello solo by Helen 
Hagan of Chicago. 

The association was formed in 1919 
following a call to Negro musicians from 
Henry L. Grant, which brought a re- 
sponse from fifty musicians to Washing- 
ton where the association was formed. 
The association was formed for the pur- 
pose of maintaining ideals among Negro 
musicians, and the association has issued 
an appeal to Negro musicians, calling at- 
tention to educational, cultural and eco- 
nomic advantages of such an organiza- 
tion. 

The officers elected were: Henry L. 
Grant of Washington, D. C., director of 
the Washington Conservatory of Music, 
president; Mrs. Nora Douglass Holt of 
Chicago, Ill, vice-president; Alice C. 
Simmons of Tuskeegee Institute, secre- 
tary, and Deacon Johnson of New 
York, treasurer. The two members 
elected to the board of directors were 
Carl Diton of Philadelphia and Theo- 
dore Taylor of Chicago. 

Clarence Cameron White of Boston, 
Mass., was elected national organizer. 
One of the prominent delegates was Lola 
Johnson, who is the supervisor of mu- 
sic in Minor Normal School at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and a graduate of the School 
of Music of Cornell University of the 
Hollis Dann system, which she is using 
in her work. 

The next session of the association 
will be at Nashville, Tenn. 





Olivia Martin Engaged for Church of St. 
Mary the Divine 


Olivia Martin, of Rochester, N. Y., has 
been engaged as soprano soloist at the 
Church of St. Mary the Divine, in New 
York. Miss Martin is a graduate of the 
New York College of Music, having 
studied with Carl Heim, one of the direc- 
tors of that institution. 


Organists and Builders 
Confer On Problems 








[Continued from page 3] 


The afternoon’s informal Round Tab), 
conference was most pleasant, as we! 
as of useful interest. Topics discuss 
included women organists, by Rol) 
Maitland; the legato style of playing, Mr. 
Demarest and Mr. Maitland; necessity 
for musicianly phrasing, Mr. Comstock: 
enthusiasm as an asset, Dr. Baldwin ani 
Mr. Beebe; the cultivation of the dra- 
matic sense, Laura Sedgwick Collins: 
playing forte in moving pictures, M». 
Maitland; getting away from profe.. 
soinalism, Mr. Waters; the “hamperi: » 
of the godly ancestor,” by Dr. Baldwin, 
who dilated on the effects of systematic 
repression on the work of the artist. 

In elosing the session, the thanks of 
the convention were formally extended 
to the City College authorities and «5 
Dr. Baldwin; to the managers of the 
Rivoli, Rialto and Capitol Theaters; tv 
the Music League, and in general to al] 
who had participated in making the con- 
vention of 1920 an event not only note- 
worthy musically but as a_ pleasant 
gathering of congenial persons working 
in harmony for the attainment of a high 
ideal held in common. 

As usual, one of the most delightfu 
features of the convention lay in the 
recitals given by the members of the a: 
sociation. These ended with the program: 
played respectively on Friday afternoo: 
by Frederic B. Stiven, of the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, and in the ev: 
ning by Chandler Goldthwaite of Min- 
neapolis. In both, modern and older 
compositions were finely: mingled. The 
last number of the latter recital was a 
Toccata in D Minor, dedicated to Lynn- 
wood Farnam of New York. 


Mary Jordan to 
Open Season With 
Carnegie Recital 





the Eminent American 
Contralto 


Mary Jordan, 


Mary Jordan, the contralto, will open 
what she believes will be the biggest sea- 
son of her career, with a Carnegie Hal! 
recital on Oct. 21, followed by numerous 
other bookings which will carry her ac- 
tivities along into May, 1921. Included 
in her numerous engagements are a)p- 
pearances in Omaha, Nov. 5; Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, Nov. 22; 
Denver, Dec. 7; Columbia University, 
New York, Dec. 15; East Orange, N. J., 
Jan. 7; Buffalo, Jan. 18; Oklahoma City, 
Jan. 25; a Texas tour concluding at F! 
Paso, Feb. 11; a series of concerts on the 
Pacific coast under L. E. Behymer’s 
management; appearance in Troy, April. 
14; and at Columbia University, New 
York, April 21. 





French Musicians Object to Long Use of 
Opéra Stage by Russians 


PARIS, July 16.—A number of Frenc! 
critics and composers, with Vincent 
D’Indy at their head, have issued a pro- 
test against the prolonged monopoliza- 
tion of the Grand Opéra stage by th 
Diaghileff Ballet, since this deprived 
French composers of their chief play: 
ground for the production of nativ 
opera. The Grand Opéra is a stat 
subsidized institution. 
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BENEFICENT SPIRITS IN AMERICA’S MUSICAL LIFE 


Their Name Is Legion, But Ugo Ara Cites a Few of the Outstanding Figures—How Mr. Eastman Was Converted to the Cause of Music 
—Three Names Which Command Special Reverence: Higginson, de Coppet, Mrs. Coolidge—Their 


Noble and Significant Works for Culture and Musical Lore in America 
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[The writer of the following article, 
l'\go Ara, is a prominent Italian violist 
and litterateur, formerly a member of the 
Flonzaley Quartet. He played an im- 
portant part in the negotiations which 
resulted in the forthcoming visit to the 
United States of Toscanini. Mr. Ara’s 
associations and experience fit him 
peculiarly to do complete justice to an 
article along the lines of the present 
one, Which he has prepared especially 
jor MUSICAL AMERICA.—THE EDITOR. ] 


By Uso Ara 


HEN on the heights of the Esqui- 

line Hill, Caius Maecenas opened 
wide the gates of his palatial restdence 
-and of his heart—to the best spirits 
and “literati” of Rome, he certainly 
could not imagine that, 2000 years later, 
in a country discovered fifteen centuries 
after his death, men and women of great 
wealth, and still greater ideals, would 
follow his example with such a munifi- 
cence and discrimination as to deserve 
to be numbered among his best and 
worthiest disciples. 

Still, is it not true that in that coun- 
try, in that new country, admired for its 
energy, envied for its resources, and 
criticized for its commercialism—in other 
words in rushing, pushing, money-mak- 
ing America—science and arts have 
found during the last few decades the 
most ardent paladins and the most bene- 
ficial guardian angels? 

And among the arts has not music 
been especially privileged and has it not 
been cherished and supported as, per- 
haps, in no other part of the world? 

‘To make an entire list of the patrons 
of music in this country would be almost 


an impossible thing; they are legion. 
But there is a certain number among 
them whose names should be widely 


known and works deeply appreciated. 

it is due, for example, to Charles M. 
Schwab, the steel magnate, that Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, the quaint little 
manufacturing town, the center of the 
Moravian sect, has become equally fa- 
mous for its iron works and its Bach 
Festivals. 

Harry Harkness Flagler is the gener- 
ous and modest supporter of that New 
York Symphony Orchestra which, cap- 
tained by enterprising Walter Dam- 
rosch, lately crossed the ocean and was 
the very first orchestral body to carry 
to the old country a message of beauty 
and friendship from the new. 

Without the princely annual subven- 
tions of the brothers McCormick, the 
reaping machine inventors, the Chicago 
Opera Association could neither have ex- 
isted nor brilliantly competed with its 
famous rival of the East, the New York 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

As for this last institution everybody 
knows what a debt of gratitude it owes 
to Otto H. Kahn, the banker, who, with 
the same liberal and chivalric spirit, has 
largely supported the French-American 
Association of Musical Art, the Théatre 
du Vieux Colombier, and every noble and 
beautiful movement in this country. 

The Norfolk Festivals are instituted 
and supported entirely by Car] Stoeckel, 
who, for the purpose, built on his 
grounds at Norfolk, Connecticut, the 
“Music Shed” seating 2,000 persons. 
They have become an important factor 
of musical American life. Mr. Stoeckel 
has also established a fund for the an- 
nual production of two new orchestral 
or choral works to be presented at his 
lestivals. 

A. D. Juilliard’s love for music was 
clearly demonstrated some time ago 
when, a few days after his death, it was 
found that his entire fortune had been 
left for the establishment of the “Juil- 
lard Musical Foundation.” How large 
this fortune is, is still unknown, but 
there seems to be no doubt that it runs 
-from five to twenty millions. 

And what to say about George East- 
man, the kodak inventor of Rochester, 
whose sudden appearance in the musical 
vorld constitutes one of the most char- 
acteristic episodes of modern American 
| fe? 

To a gentleman insistently urging him 
to offer a certain sum of money for some 





musical purpose, Mr. Eastman, exas- 
perated at the loss of a few minutes, 
burst out, as the story goes: “All right, 
here is the money, but don’t take my 
time, at least.” 

senRT “3 a a Oy . y > 

No, sir,” answered the shrewd gen- 
tleman in question, handing back the 
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Henry Lee Higginson, Founder of the 


Boston Symphony: “He Gave to His 
City an Orchestra Which Was Per- 
fect” 


cheek to Mr. Eastman, “I don’t want 
your money—without your interest.” 

“Is that so!” exclaimed the kodak 
king, perfectly amazed, “then let us 
quietly sit down and tell me all you want 
about music.” 

The conversation was a fruitful one; 
after half an hour Mr. Eastman was 
converted to the cause of music, and his 
conversion resulted in the foundation of 
a string quartet, of an orchestra and 
of a music school, which is just in pro- 
cess of construction and for which he 
gave the nice little sum of three million 
and a half! 

No matter how important have been 
the services rendered by all these men 
to the cause of music there are still three 
other persons who deserve to be men- 
tioned all by themselves, three names 
which command a very special reverence, 
three stars which, in the Olympus of the 
patrons of music, shine with an individ- 
ual, bright and glorious light: Higgin- 
son, de Coppet, Coolidge. 

Each proceeds directly from the other 
and if the “book of the generation” of 
the American Musical Maecenas is ever 
written, it will begin, very likely, in this 
way: Higginson begat de Conpet; de 
Coppet begat Coolidge, and so on. 





A Noble Triumvirate 


The reason why this noble triumvirate 
emerges above all its “entourage” is not 
so much on account of the financial sup- 
port with which it has favored the ex- 
pansion of musical art, as on account 
of the love, consistency, and spirit of 
sacrifice with which it has valiantly 
championed the cause of Beauty in 
America. 

To all three of this triumvirate can 
be applied what Daniel Gregory Mason 
wrote in regard to the late E. J. de Cop- 
pet: “He never thought, as do those 
who aspire to be patrons of art less 
for the sake of art than for that of 
patronage, that he could create what he 
was after by the simple process of sign- 
ing checks.” 

About all three can be said what 
Dora Melegari said concerning Isabella 
d’Este, that radiant figure of the Renais- 
sance: “Elle n’aima pas seulement les 
arts avec passion, elle se fit la collabo- 
ratrice des artistes, les encouragea, les 
comprit.” 

It is universally known, the courage 
with which Major Henry Lee Higginson, 
a Boston banker, laid some thirty years 


ago, all by himself, the foundation of 
an orchestra destined to play, to use his 
own words, “the best music in the best 
way”; the patience with which ‘he fol- 
lowed the development of his imposing 
plan; the bravery with which he over- 
came difficulties which seemed to be in- 
surmountable, the liberality and sim- 
plicity with which he bore the annual 
considerable deficits; and the discrimina- 
tion with which, to lead his orchestra, he 
engaged the best conductors of his time, 
from George Henschel to Dr. Karl Muck, 
pass'ing through Gericke, Nikisch, Paur, 
Fiedler. In 1918, after Dr. Muck’s in- 
ternment, and all the connected troubles, 
Major Higginson handed over the sup- 
port of the orchestra to a committee of 
Boston citizens. It was this committee 
which engaged successively Henry Ra- 
baud and Pierre Monteux, the present 
conductor. 

It is also known what a wonderful 
result he was able to obtain, and how 
he succeeded in giving to his city an or- 
chestra which from every point of view 
was perfect, an orchestra which, follow- 
ing Philip Hale’s expression, “‘was more 
than a source of local pride,” and the 
fame of which “spread throughout the 
land—and crossed the Atlantic.” 

Major Higginson’s example did not re- 
main isolated for long. Little by little 
new orchestras were founded, the old 
ones were considerably enlarged, ade- 
quate music halls were erected, famous 
conductors were invited from Europe, so 
that to-day, besides Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Rochester, Detro*t, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and 
every important town of the country, has 
its own permanent endowed orchestra, 
with the exception of Los Angeles 








E. J. de Coppet, Creator of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet: “His Exalted Love for 
Music Endured Until His Last 
Breath” 


which has two, and of New York—which 
maintains three principal ones! 

The love and generosity (not to men- 
tion the legitimate pride) with which 
every community takes care of its own 
orchestra is a really remarkable thing. 
A thing which, again was _ recently 
demonstrated in Philadelphia where, un- 
der the slogan, “Save the Orchestra,” a 
campaign was started in the hope of rais- 
ing one million dollars, and was closed 
a few days later after having consid- 
erably exceeded the desired sum. 


Another Higginson Achievement 


That the interest in orchestral con- 
certs in America is due, in large part, 
to Major Higginson’s noble efforts is a 
statement which will easily be accepted. 
But his is also another glory. That of 
having, for long years, kept under his 


protective wing the first American 
String Quartet of importance. I am, 
naturally, talking of the “Kneisels,” of 


ro 





Mrs. Frederic Shurtleff Coolidge, Lover 
and Patron Saint of Great Music: 
“Her Plan of the Berkshire Festivals 
Represents One of the Most Striking 
Events in the Musical Life of Our 


those noble missionaries who in the days 
of darkness and ignorance wandered 
patiently and courageously from place 
to place, spreading the gospel of Bee- 
thoven, and winning to the new creed 
legions of pagans (musically speaking) 
who, in their turn, became valiant sus- 
tainers of the faith. 

And to continue to use the fascinat- 
ing and picturesque language of the 
Scriptures, it may also be added that it 
was the Kneisel Quartet which “pre- 
pared the way and made straight the 
paths” of the Flonzaley Quartet. 

This, the Flonzaley Quartet, was the 
supreme lifework of that noble figure of 
musician, philosopher and_ philanthrop- 
ist, the late E. J. de Coppet. 


Creator of the Flonzaleys 


Born in New York as a son of a Swiss 
banker, a banker himself of unusual 
ability, educated partly in America, 
partly in Europe, musically gifted in an 
exceptional way, E. J. de Coppet 
dreamed for long years of a string quar- 
tet, the members of which, entirely free 
from any pecuniary care, were to dedi- 
cate their entire time and strength to 
the cultivation of their art so that they 
might succeed in playing together with 
the same finesse, perfection and freedom 
with which the greatest virtuosos play 
by themselves. 

After years of experience, during 
which, thanks to his zeal and to Mrs. de 
Coppet’s beautiful piano playing, his 
salon had become New York’s most im- 
portant musical center. Mr. de Coppet, 
still unsatisfied, decided to go to Europe 
in search of four artists who, musically, 
intellectually, and morally would respond 
to his ideals. 

Having found them, or thought to 
have found them, he started his work 
and the amount of time, thought, sub- 
stance and affection that for several 
years he dedicated to it is an example 
of artistic devotion which, indeed, can- 
not be overestimated. 

It was with exemplary fortitude and 
bravery that he stood the inevitable ob- 
stacles and trials at the beginning. And 
when the success finally came he seemed 
to be neither surprised nor intoxicated, 
but to see it as the natural, inevitable 
result of his patient and arduous labor. 

Wherever the Flonzaley Quartet has 
appeared during the last fourteen years, 
it has come out victorious. 

But everybody should know that the 
credit for those victories belongs largely 
to the quartet’s protector, friend and ad- 
viser. It was he who made it possible 


[Continued on page 6] 
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for the four artists to grow “wiser than 
they knew,” to enrich and expand their 
souls as they have never dreamt before, 
to spiritualize their lives and aspira- 
tions until music became their religion, 
career, their mission, and every public 
concert a sacred rite for them. 

E. J. de Coppet’s exalted love for 
music endured until his last breath. 

A few hours before dying he was at- 
tentively listening to and clearly analyz- 
ing the beauty of one of the last Bee- 
thoven’s string quartets. 

His death meant such a loss for the 
cause of chamber music that its further 
development seemed to be_ seriously 
threatened. 

Was it not fortunate that just at that 
time a Chicago ‘woman, wonderfully 
equipped with musical culture, wealth, 
and sorrow, stepped into the public life 
and took his place? 

Her name is Mrs. Frederic Shurtleff 
Coolidge. 

Not satisfied with having founded two 
excellent chamber music clubs, the Berk- 
shire String Quartet and the Elshuco 
Trio, with Rastae made possible a pen- 
sion fund of the Chicago Orchestra, by 
offering a conspicuous sum to that fa- 
mous organization, and with having 
erected a home for the Music Depart- 
ment of Yale University, as a memorial 
to her father, Mrs. Coolidge conceived, 
started, and perfected, all by herself, the 
plan of those Berkshire Festivals which, 
preceded by a competition for a chamber 
music composition, represent one of the 
most striking events of the musical life 
of our time. 


The First Berkshire Festival 


The first Berkshire Festival took place 
in 1918. 

If the year 1515 is still recorded in 
the history of music for the Festival 
which, with the greatest possible pomp 
was held in aristocratic Italy on the oc- 
casion of the meeting in Bologna of Pope 
Leo X. and King Francis the first; the 
year 1918 will also be remembered in 
musical annals; for then, with the great- 
est possible simplicity, near the humble 
little town of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
the first chamber music Festival was 
celebrated in democratic America, and 
people of all lands, having no titles but 
their devotion to art, assembled in a 
homely, wooden hall especially erected, 


were invited for three consecutive days 
to bow and pay homage to the sovereigns 
of the Spirit, in their purest, severest, 
and most sublime manifestations. 

The genesis of the Berkshire Festi- 
vals is another story which seems to pic- 
ture admirably well the decisiveness ana 
impulsiveness of the American character. 

Coming back from an enjoyable Nor- 
folk Festival, where choral and orches- 
tral music had been excellently per- 
formed, Mr. Kortschak, the first violin 
of the Berkshire Quartet, expressed to 
Mrs. Coolidge his profound regret that 
nothing of that sort had ever been in- 
stituted in this country for the develop- 
ment of chamber music. 

“Why regret it?” answered Mrs. 
Coolidge in the most natural way, “let 
us be glad about it—and start the thing 
by eurselves.” No sooner said than 
done. 

A few months later, on the top of 
“South Mountain,” a smiling little hill 
in the Berkshires, belonging to Mrs. 
Coolidge’s son, the foundations were laid 
of a music hall, later called the “Temple 
of Music,” and a little farther away, of 
the Berkshire Music Colony, consisting 
of four little cottages, for the members 
of the quartet and their families, of a 
separate rehearsal-room and of Mrs. 
Coolidge’s bungalow. 

In less than one year the miniature 
village was completed, and in spite of 
the rapidity with which it was con- 
structed, it leaves nothing to be desired, 
either in practicability or in prettiness. 

To witness one of these Berkshire 
Festivals, and for three entire days, sur- 
rounded by the most charming scenery, 
liberated from all the burdens of city 
life, to listen to the masterpieces of 
chamber music, is an experience which 
for long lingers in the memories of the 
fortunate pilgrims admitted to the 
Sanctuary of Pittsfield. 

Besides the gems of ancient and mod- 
ern literature, from Haydn to Stravinsky 
and from Mozart to Ravel, the prize com- 
aaa are performed at each Festi- 
val. 

It cannot be said that the results of 
the competition in 1918 were wholly sat- 
isfactory. Among the eighty-two—think 
of that! Eighty-two—string quartets 
sent to the jury, the works of Tadeusz 
Jarecki and ‘Alois Reiser were chosen and 
performed, and proved to be interesting 
but not striking. works.’ 


But last year it was quite different; 
the competition gave birth not only to a 
fresh and inspired Sonata for Viola and 
Piano by Rebecca Clarke, a young Eng- 
lish composer, but to a Suite for Viola 
and Piano which has been generally rec- 
ognized as an epoch-making composi- 
tion, as “one of the most overwhelming 
pages of emancipated musical expression 
in the range of modern composition.” 

It was written by that audacious and 
powerful Swiss-American composer, 
Ernest Bloch, who always convinces, 
sometimes pleases and—often ‘‘wounds 
us, with his monstrous music.” 

The Berkshire Festivals, with their 
broad, humane, international character, 
are events the importance of which have 
not to be considered musically only. 

In these days of unrest and frictions, 
musical art seems really to be the only 
“ground where people of all lands may 
meet and commune with one another.” 


Music, and only music, seems to have 
the power, now of destroying prejudices, 
breaking barriers, and filling abysses. 

The proofs are numerous; we find 
them at every step. 

If Wagner’s librettos generate still a 
sense of sacred horror in their original 
tongue to so many people, Wagner’s 
divine music, on the other hand, is im- 
periously demanded in France, England, 
America; and everywhere the sense of 
Beauty has not been distorted by petty 
personal motives. 


If misunderstandings still exist be- 
tween America and Italy, and if that 
desperate cry, which has been recently 
running from the Alps to the Gulf of 
Messina, “Italy is isolated,” may be 
politically justified, musically Italy is 
certainly not isolated, but surrounded, as 
in former days, by the most enthusiastic 
and devoted admirers. 


Her great singers, Caruso, Bonci, 
Amato, Tetrazzini, Titta Ruffo, Galeffi, 
and many others, have never been more 
triumphant than now; the operas of her 
great masters, Verdi, Puccini, Leonca- 
vallo, Mascagni, Montemezzi, have never 
been better received; and it is doubtful 
if in Italy herself, the latest orchestral 
works of the most daring of her com- 
posers, Malipiero, Tommasini, Casella, 
Respighi, Pizzetti, have been more care- 
fully presented and more intelligently 
accepted than they have been in this 
country. 


Now if music, better than anythi; 
else, is fitted to bring once more the mcs: 
desperate elements together, if it i, 
destined to facilitate the advent of tha: 
new world of Brotherhood, towa»( 
which every thinking soul is ardent): 
aspiring, how glorious is not the mis. 
sion of those who, for the protection 
music, are generously giving their tim: 
love and resources! 

It is to be hoped that they fully reali: 
the stupendousness of their task, a: 
that in realizing it their zeal will on 
increase. 

In so doing they will prove to be t 
real successors to that great Rom: 
knight of the Esquiline Hill who, in t 
patronage of letters and arts recogniz: 
not a mere dilettante love of beauty, b 
one of the most powerful means “of r 
conciling men’s minds to the new ord: 
of things and of investing the actu: 
state of affairs with an ideal majesty) 
and glory.” 





Viola Sonata by Heniot Levy Played in 
Chicago Home 


Cuicaco, Aug. 1.—An interesting co 
cert program was given on July 28 a 
the home of Heniot Levy, pianist. Th 
piece de resistance of the program wa 
the first performance of a sonata in / 
Minor for viola and piano, composed b: 
Mr. Levy and played by Mr. Levy an 
Alexander Sebald. Both of these ster! 
ing artists were at their best and brough: 
out feelingly the tender beauties of th 
work, which is a valuable contributio 
to literature for the two instrument 
Louise Hattstaedt-Winters, sopran 
sang two groups of songs; among the 
was a colorful number, entitled “Ev 
ning,” composed by Heniot Levy and i»- 
terpreted with charm by the singer. 

M. A. McL. 





Gatty Sellars Returns to England 


Gatty Sellars, the well-known Eng- 
lish organist-composer, returned to En; 
land July 31 on the Aquitania. He r 
cently completed a tour of 223 recitals in 
the United States, prior to which he 
played in the principal cities of South 
America. : 





Anna Fitziu, the soprano, who sang 
at the Stadium Sunday evening, July 25, 
to an audience of over 9000, has been re- 
engaged for Wednesday evening, Aug. 11. 
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as the finest of all quartets. 


other three. 
to that of the quartet. 
interpretation is perfect. 
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The Flonzaley Quartet has been described 
Certainly we 
know of no other combination in which the 
four players are so evenly matched. 
technically true of one player is true of the 
Their individuality is merged in- 
It follows that their 
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The merest tyro could perceive that in the 
Flonzaley Quartet he was listening to a group 
of magnificent artists whose work stood upon 
an altogether different plane from that to 
which we are accustomed. Other Quartets 
we may admire for characteristic qualities but 
the Flonzaley alone stands out from them all, 
because it alone carries on the highest tra- 
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“The Incomparable Flonzaley Quartet—for incomparable 
they veritably are.” —W estminster Gazette. 


* * * 


“Fully maintained its reputation as one of the world’s great- 
est combinations.” —Evening Standard. 


* * 


“Their performance amazing for its beauty, balance and 
sympathy.” —Globe. 


dition ; because it is unsurpassable in tone and 
faultless in its execution. — - 


Daily Mail 


CARNEGIE HALL 


_ Of all the numerous musicians from Amer- 
ica who are gracing the present London sea- '¢ 
son, the best so far have proved to be the 
Flonzaley Quartet. 
an exquisite order. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Did you ever think of the humor, 
pathos and, indeed, often tragedy in- 
volved in the lives of the “all buts,” that 
is in the lives of those who are “all but” 
a success in their endeavor to reach fame 
as composers, musicians, singers, play- 
ers, painters, poets? 

Did you ever think how they are im- 
pelled not alone by the desire for fame 
and what it may bring in the way of re- 
ward, but by the inherent urge for ex- 
pression which is as insistent in its de- 
mand as is the seed in the ground that 


must burst forth to express itself as tree, 
or shrub, flower or fruit? 

Did you ever think of the disasters 
that are involved not only to those who 
fail to reach the goal but to those who 
vive of their strength, their means to aid 
these unfortunates? 

There is the girl “with a voice,” who 
dreams of being a great prima donna 
and who, spurred by ambition, ventures 
forth upon the great sea of opportunity 
with no more equipment than a_ boy 
might have in a boat without a rudder, 
poorly provisioned for an attempt to 
cross the ocean. 

There is the lad, who flattered by 
friends that he may become a musician 
of eminence, abandons a remunerative 
calling, perhaps even a profession, to 
cover sheets of music paper that lead him 
nowhere, while the family gives of its 
slender means to sustain him in his fruit- 
less task. 

There is the girl, who to complete her 
musieal education and prepare for an 
operatic career, is sent to Europe, who, 
after appearing in some small roles in 
the Italian opera houses, sinks to ob- 
livion far away from home and friends, 
while the family, exhausted in its ef- 
fort to maintain her, goes down too. 

There is the lad, who at an early age 
feels the power to represent character. 
goes on the stage with some small travel- 
ling company, finally reaches a point 
where he makes his début in a serious 
role ahd is laughed off the boards. Then, 
perhaps, he takes up a position in some 
business office, where through the dream 
that remains with him of success in a 
larger, more remunerative field, he fails 
to rise and can barely earn his bread. 

There is the man, who feels convinced 
that he has a great future before him 
as a writer of plays, or novels, whose 
very first efforts prove that’ while he 
may have some talent, some ideas that 
are good, yet that he lacks the power 
that must be his to win success. And so, 
disappointed, he becomes a hack on some 
small periodical. Sad-eyed, he passes 
from failure to failure, to the end. 

There is the mature woman, who mar- 
ried and with a family, still harbors the 
hope that she will shine in some great 
drama, and so lends a willing ear to the 
manager, or even the seducer, only to 
find failure and domestic disaster at the 
very outset. 

There are those whose efforts in all 
the many roads that lead to fame through 
music, drama, the arts, arouse only ridi- 
cule, for nature has denied them the 
ieans of expressing the power they feel. 

There are those who reach perhaps a 
certain position of mediocrity in their 
chosen profession but never get farther, 
so miss their aim, are never able to earn 
even a decent living, but year by year 
and day by day, hope for the impossible, 
the unattainable and so stalk the streets, 
more like ghosts than men and women. 


’ 


Through the insane craze for every- 
thing and everybody foreign in art, mu- 
sic, the drama, regardless of merit, there 
are many who rush abroad to acquire the 
foreign hall mark and with the belief 
that living and tuition are cheap there. 
Without sufficient talent, their powers 
perhaps not even tested, ill equipped 
with money and clothes, without any 
knowledge of the foreign languages, they 
pass to their inevitable doom. Not two 
in a thousand get anywhere. Lucky if 
they find a chance to make a decent liv- 
ing in some honorable calling. The ma- 


jority go where the life gets them and 


then after a few years of pleasure—the 
hospital, the asylum, and at the last, an 
unmarked grave in a foreign land. 

There is the boy prodigy, whose hard- 
working parents believe him a genius 
and so starve themselves to give him a 
musical education, counting the days 
when he will raise them from poverty 
to affluence, only to see him later, a dis- 
appointed man, giving lessons at two 
dollars, or even less, endeavoring to sup- 
port a family on a beggarly income, ever 
bewailing the injustice of: the world 
which had denied him the recognition he 
felt he deserved, never realizing that he 
lacked imagination, poetry, the power to 
grasp the meaning of the compositions 
he plays with-so much econscientiousness, 
that he has, after all, only a fairly good 
technic. 

There is the pretty girl, with a heart 
full of sympathy for the great heroines 
of the drama, who sees herself as Juliet, 
Desdemona, Rosalind, the public at her 
feet, and so sacrifices everything, par- 
ents, friends, even herself, to give ex- 
pression to her ambition; who gets a 
backer, a manager, organizes a company, 


goes “on the road,’ and season after 


season leaves a trail of ruin and failure 
behind her. She never realizes that even 
in the small towns, they could not toler- 
ate her awkwardness, her affected 
speech, her silly; simpering mannerisms. 
Later you may see her at “first nights,” 
dressed in royal raiment with jewelry 
galore—her sources of income mysteri- 
ous. As she languidly views the per- 
formance through her lorgnette, she w’ll 
vouchsafe the opinion to the callow youth 
at her side that “the show is rotten!” 

There is the musician of experience, 
even of talent, doomed, so he will tell 
you, to a subordinate position in a thea- 
ter or cabaret, who believes that he 
should be the conductor of a great sym- 
phony orchestra, never realizing that but 
for his personal habits, his utter un- 
reliability, he might have succeeded. So 
he damns an unappreciative world and 
vents his disappointment on his poor 
wife and children. 

There is the girl with a glorious voice, 
a fine figure, health, a charming person- 
ality, whose début is a triumph. Sur- 
rounded by flatterers and parasites, she 
becomes deaf to the entreaties of man- 
agers and teachers, ceases to study, 
abandons herself to the pleasures of so- 
cial life, soon has a retinue of male 
friends, who contribute to her support 
and so slips, step by step, down the 
ladder to find herself in her old age 
abandoned, a social derelict. She never 
realized that success had killed her, that 
she had squandered the rich treasure 
with which nature has endowed her. 

With all those who are “all but” a 
success, there are certain elements lack- 
ing which bar the road to fame and 
fortune but keep open the road to fail- 
ure, shame and death. 

* * 7 

Writing of the “all buts” reminds me 
that our esteemed friend, Impresario 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza has had various 
experiences with them, notably in the 
production of Maeterlinck’s “Blue Bird,” 
to which Conductor Wolff furnished some 
excellent music. 

You may recall that there were a num- 
ber of small parts in this production, 
for which various ambitious young 
American débutantes were engaged, 
whose pictures duly appeared in the 
papers, much to their own delight, but 
to the envy and jealousy of all their 
friends who had similar aspirations but 
had not reached the point of becoming 
members of the world renowned Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

A few of these made good. Some 
didn’t, and of the latter, there was one 
tall, handsome girl, who made a very 
brave appearance in a gorgeous cloak 
but whether it was because her voice 
did not carry, or the orchestra was too 
loud, or she was too nervous, even those 
in the front rows did not hear the few 
bars she had to sing. As to what the 
rest of the audience heard, I leave to 
your imagination. 

The result of this was that milady was 
not re-engaged. 

When this information was given her 
in the most delicate manner, she prompt- 


ly threw a fit, as she had already an- 
nounced to all her friends that she was 
going to have some leading roéles next 
season. 

Having the courage of her opinions, 
she stormed the citadel, that is to say, 
the official residence of Impresario Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza and with tears, which 
were real, implored him to reconsider his 
decision, which in spite of his ambition 
to have peace in his operatic family, he 
declined to do, on which she promptly 
repeated the fit that she had thrown in 
her private apartment and later made a 
third performance before the bashful and 
retiring assistant manager, our good 
friend Ziegler, all, however, to no pur- 
pose. 

She then made for her music teacher, 
before whom she gave a fourth perform- 
ance of the aforesaid fit. He, being also 
a nervous man and desirous, like Im- 
presario Giulio Gatti-Casazza, of peace, 
repaired to Gatti’s office and implored 
him on his knees, that if he wanted to 
save his own life as well as the lives of 
his friends, to re-engage the lady, even 
though she got no salary and was never 
allowed to sing again. 

Do you wonder that poor Gatti wears 
a mask? 

Well, he is away from trouble for the 
present, so far as Broadway and 
Thirty-ninth Street are concerned and 
having with him the operatic press agent 
Monsieur Billigarde, who writes his in- 
terviews for him, though Gatti is quite 
capable of writing them himself, he is 
now enjoying such peace of mind as is 
permissible to any man of his arduous 
calling. 

__ But, I fear that when he gets back, 
if any of the other ladies who appeared 
in the “Blue Bird” and have not been 
re-engaged should hear how one of their 
number got a re-engagement, they will 
proceed to rehearse fits in their private 
apartments, in order to give a perform- 
ance in Giulio Gatti-Casazza’s sanctum 
and also before his charming and amia- 
ble assistant manager, Edward Ziegler, 
formerly of the New York Herald, who 
probably by this time has come to the 
conclusion that great as the trials and 
sufferings of the music critic on a great 
daily may be, they are as nothing, to 
what even an assistant manager of an 
operatic company has to go through. 

* * * 


You may recall that a season or so ago, 
a young Japanese tenor, by the name of 
Y. Matsuyama, made a very successful 
début as a singer in New York, though 
he never got much farther than some of 
the vaudeville and movie houses. 

Among his teachers was .one who was 
seriously interested in his success, Mme. 
Evelina Hartz, in former years a noted 
prima donna and even to this day one 
of our most devoted and experienced 
teachers. 

Matsuyama, I hear, has been singing 
with great success in London and other 
English cities, notably Manchester, 
where he was starred. 

When he left here he had become a 
member of the Japanese Legation, for 
though quite young, he has already a 
highly cultivated mind. 

While his singing had a certain orien- 
tal character, quite agreeable, by the bye, 
his personality was so ingratiating that 
the American audiences before whom he 
sang received him with so much warmth 
as to verge on enthusiasm. So I do not 
wonder at his success in England. 

+ 

Charles Strakosch, of the famous 
family of impresarios and operatic art- 
ists, spends most of his time travelling 
about the country in the interests of the 
Scotti Grand Opera Company. 

He happened to be in Birmingham, 
Ala., last spring when the Cincinnati 
Orchestra, with Eugen Ysaye, was giv- 
ing its concert in the principal theater 
there. 

As you know, during the early spring 
it is very raw and chilly in some of the 
Southern cities and as the Southern 
theaters are not heated, the musicians of 
the orchestra had considerable difficulty 
in keeping their instruments, particular- 
ly the woodwinds and brasses, in tune. 
So most of them spent the whole morn- 
ing at the theater playing improvisations 
on their instruments for the purpose of 
keeping them warmed up so that they 
would be in fair condition for the after- 
noon concert. 

This constant tooting and tuning final- 
ly got on the nerves of the stage car- 
penter, who expressed himself in vocifer- 
ous back-stage blasphemy. He dec‘ded 
that he would take three hours for 
luncheon. So he packed up his tools and 
left the theater. 

Now it appears that Mr. Ysaye had 


' selected for performance that day a com- 


position descriptive of echoes in the 
forest, the presentation of which re- 


quired that a choir of French horns and 
trumpets be placed in a remote section, 
back-stage. As the orchestra on the 
stage played certain themes, the echoes 
would, therefore, come from the distance 
and under ordinary conditions the effect 
was most realistic. 

As this particular theater, however, 
was built in such a way that the off- 
stage band could not be located at a 
great distance from the orchestra itself, 
Mr. Ysaye devised the plan of placing 
it in one of the dressing rooms, with 
the door slightly ajar. Thus he achieved 
the effect. 

The matinée concert was well under 
way and the program had reached the 
point where the off-stage choir, which 
received its signals by a relay, was to 
play its part on the program. Just at 
that moment the disgruntled stage car- 
penter came back to work. He happened 
to hear the stage band giving one of the 
echoes, and became infuriated to think 
that these musicians were still tuning up 
their instruments. He slammed the door 
to the room in which the choir was play- 
ing and proceeded to don his overalls. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Ysaye and the orches- 
tra and the audience waited patiently for 
the echoes, which did not come. The 
rest of the composition was played with 
long silences in place of echoes. Then, 
when Mr. Ysaye rushed back to find out 
what had become of his echo choir, he 
found them rolling around in convulsions 
of laughter. The experience had been 
too much for them. However, the genial 
conductor, realizing what had happened, 
joined them in the hilarity, which hi- 
larity lasted so long that it pretty nearly 
broke up the evening performance. 

° * ok 


During the first season of opera in 
English, given by the Society of Amer- 
ican Singers, at the~Park Theater, if 
you went out between the acts, you saw 
a tall, portly, handsome man in evening 
dress, promenading round, as if he had 
something to do with what was going on. 

Had you inquired who the distin- 
guished party was, you would have found 
that it was William Wade Hinshaw, the 
opera singer of distinction and later 
would have learned that when the So- 
ciety of American Singers was about to 
collapse, he jumped in, and saved the 
situation. It was the aforesaid William 
Wade Hinshaw, backed by his wife, who 
was one of the Clyde girls, and who had 
a little left after paying her income tax, 
who now blossomed into a full fledged 
impresario. For a amateur, he has 
proven that he is a pretty shrewd busi- 
ness man as well as a fine singer. 

Should you, however, next season find 
opportunity to parade in the foyer, you 
will not recognize the aforesaid William 
Wade Hinshaw for the reason that a 
voracious chronicler informs me that he 
has lost forty pounds in weight, and, 
while still imposing in appearance has 
been ‘reduced’ as they say in the de- 
partment stores. 

As Hinshaw had a good deal more 
than forty pounds to lose, he is rapidly 
approaching the condition where he could 
enter a beauty as well as a singing con- 
test. 

Now there are a great many people, 
singers especially, who would like to 
know how Hinshaw got rid of those forty 
pounds and here it is that I can satisfy 
their curiosity. 

It seems that Hinshaw spent ten days 
at Racquette Lake in the Adirondacks, 
near Long Lake, where your editor has 
his summer home. Hinshaw had with 
him his son, who has just graduated 
from the Michigan University at Ann 
Arbor, with highest honors. 

After leaving Racquette Lake, Hin- 
shaw went to his Stock Farm, at De 
Ruyter, N. Y., where he employs his 
leisure in raising Holstein cattle. 

As becomes a farmer, as well as an 
operatic impresario, it was necessary to 
make hay. Now there did not seem to 
be anybody in De Ruyter who wanted 
to make hay, and as the only way under 
these circumstances was for the farmer 
to do it himself, the result was that 
William Wade Hinshaw with the aid of 
his brother, Dr. L. E. Hinshaw, of Chi- 
cago, also a gentleman of distinction and 
imposing presence, went to work to col- 
lect the dry grass from something like 
a 150 acres. It also involved, of course, 
getting that dry grass, which is known 
as hay, into the barns. 

The incentive of the matter was that 
hay is now worth $50.00 a ton in De 
Ruyter. In some other localities, nota- 
bly the Adirondacks, it is higher, as your 
editor could tell Hinshaw. 

The result of the effort to be his own 
farmer was that Hinshaw lost 15 pounds 
the first eight days, and has, up the time 
of writing, over a week ago, gotten rid 


of forty pounds of avoirdupois, the origi- 
[Continued on page 8] 
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nal cost of which is not stated in the com- 
munication. 

Hinshaw says, in writing to the chron- 
icler of these events, that if there are 
any singers who want to lose weight, he 
could give them a four weeks job at 
good wages. He guarantees the job will 
put their breathing apparatus into first 
class condition. 

The pay, it seems, is not quite as 
much as one would expect, being only 
$3.00 a day, but it includes board and 
washing. The item of board may not 
appeal to some but to those singers who 
have a lot of “dirty linen,” the oppor- 
tunity to wash it, might prove irresisti- 
ble. 

All of which may be considered relia- 
ble for it comes to me from that most 
voracious of chroniclers, Charles D. 
Isaacson of the New York Globe, says 
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Rosen Pursuing 
Favorite Sport 
at Lake George 











Photo Illustrated News 
Max Rosen, Violinist, at Lake George 


That Max Rosen, the violinist, is as 
successful capturing fish as engagements 
was recently demonstrated to the writer 
on a fishing trip at Lake George, where 
Mr. Rosen is summering. “He even 
fascinates the fish,” said the old captain 
who steered the party to the proper 
channels and when we saw the famous 
violinist pull up one after another with 
the utmost nonchalance, we had to agree 
there was something of personal mag- 
netism about it all. 

The only tragedy of the trip was the 
frequency with which the fish called 
black bass appeared on the end of the 
line, since that particular species was 
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Management 
EVANS & SALTER 


506 Harriman Nat. Bank Bldg. 
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A WOMAN VOICE TEACHER, with ten 
years’ experience in college of music, soprano soloist 
and choir director, would like to correspond relative 
to position in college or school of music. Best of 
references. Address L. K., care of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. 





TEACHERS STUDIO, with bedroom, kitchen, 


bath, unfurnished. Parlor floor overlooking drive. 
8308 West 72 St. Phone Col. 9112. 

WANTED TO BU Y—Italian violin, price between 
$1,000 and $1,500. Must be in good condition. 


Communicate at once, M. C., care MUSICAL AMERICA, 


subject to the sportsman’s law that for- 
bade its capture until later in the season. 
Mr. Rosen, however, with philosophical 
resignation, unhooked his premature con- 
quests and threw them back in the lake. 


VALERI CLOSES SEASON 





New York Teacher Completes Work at 
Chicago Musical College 

CuHIcAGo, July 30.—Mme. Delia M. 
Valeri, the well-known New York vocal 
teacher, who has been for the past six 
weeks a member of the faculty of the 
“summer master school” of the Chicago 
Musical College, will leave Chicago next 
week for Shoreham, L. I., where she will 
rest for six weeks. A week later she 
will open her New York studio. 

During this season, Mme. Valeri’s 
first in Chicago, she gave 118 lessons a 
week, besides her class work. Her time 
was so much in demand that she added 
four Sunday morning lessons to her 
teaching schedule. 

Mrs. M. M. Howard, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., a pupil of Mme. Valeri, pre- 
sented her with a painting from the 
brush of the well-known artist, J. Gif- 
ford, representing a scene from the 
baleony of the F. Marion Crawford villa 
at Sorrento, Italy. rs we 





LIMA, (0.) MUSICIANS ACTIVE 


Many Are Spending Summer at Home 
—Others in Chicago 


LIMA, OnI0, Aug. 1.—Disdaining the 
customary refuge of the plodding and 
hard working teacher and musician in 
former years’ hegira to lakeside and 
mountain top, a number of musicians 
comprising Lima’s colony are making 
the best of it in their own homes this 
summer. 

This is true of all save teachers and 
professionals coaching at Lake George 
and Chicago with the eminent masters at 
both places; but these last represent no 
insignificant number. Millie Sonntag 
Urfer, teacher of voice, will spend three 
months of the fall in New York coach- 
ing; Mrs. Forster Robinson, director of 
the Christ Episcopal Church choir, has 
been at Lake Placid. Mrs. Waldo Berry- 
man, president of the Etude, will not 
enjoy her usual full term at Lake Chau- 
tauqua, but will be found in her ac- 
customed place during the last week. 
Mrs. F. E. Gooding has but recently 
returned from a period of work under 
Mme. Viafora of New York City. Mrs. 
John L. Cable, pupil of Percy Grainger, 
is among the residents who, owning hand- 
some homes on the edge of the lake in 
Faurot Park, will remain here. 

Mrs. Cable has turned her attention 
to composing. A group of four works, 
built on the themes of some old Chinese 
melodies, attracted the attention of her 
teacher, Percy Grainger, who, in a re- 
cent letter, compliments her highly. 
She has also written a cycle of baby 
melodies and lullabies, a field in which 
she is most happy. Although a pianist, 
Mrs. Cable demonstrated the possession 
of a good voice at one of the recent 
meetings of the T. & T. Club. At the 
same meeting Mrs. Branson Harley 
Holmes, wife of the popular violinist 
and director of the Harley Holmes Or- 


chestra, showed a similar talent which 
had been unsuspected. 

One of the most delightful “musical 
teas” of the season, a popular innova- 
vation here, was given on Sunday July 
25, at “The Blue Door,” the unique home 
of the Harley Holmes. <A _ prominent 
guest was Paula Doering of Chicago, 
house guest of Mrs. Cable, who is one 
of Frederick Stock’s soloists for the 
Chicago Symphony the ome ne 

. E. H. 








Malkin Brothers 
Sail on ‘‘Touraine”’ 
for Long Journey 
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and His 


Pianist, 
Brother Jacques, Violinist, Who Have 
Just Sailed for France 


Manfred Malkin, 


As the La Touraine was about to leave 
New York for France, the accompanying 
snapshop of Manfred Malkin, pianist, 
and his brother Jacques, the violinist, 
was taken. Both brothers are planning 
an extended tour of France, this being 
their first trip abroad since the outbreak 
of the war. 

Manfred Malkin, director of the Mal- 
kin Music School of New York, and his 
brother were heard in a joint recital in 
Aeolian Hall during the past season. 
Julia Glass, a piano pupil of Manfred 
Malkin, made her début in the spring at 
Aeolian Hall, scoring a pronounced suc- 
cess. Miss Glass was also selected by 
Mr. Bodansky at a competitive contest, 
to appear during the coming season with 
the National Symphony Orchestra. Mr. 
Malkin expects to return to New York 
about Sept. 20. 








BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT WITH 
THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


MARCELLA CRAFT 


is able to fill concert engagements next season. 
First appearance of the season 


N. Y. HIPPODROME, October 10th 


as principal soloist Federated Music Festival. 


NOTE: Miss Craft has returned to the management of 


M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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SUBSTITUTES AGAIN | 


LEAD FOR ROTHWELL 


Eisler and Chiafferelli Con- 
duct—Hear Namara, Marsh), 
Patton and Yergin 


The persistence of the management 
defying the weather resulted last Sat), 
day evening in one of those stampe 
for the Great Hall when the rain ca 
down that has been one of the inexc: s 
able features of the concerts this year 
inexcusable because of the frank fi 
hardiness of those who have the conce 
in charge. The program was a W: 
nerian one and the-crowd consequen 
huge. A delay of almost an hour ens) 
before the concert was resumed. 1 
music included numbers from “Trista 
“Meistersinger,” “Gotterdammerung” a 
Walkiire.” Paul Eisler conducted, \ 
Rothwell being again indisposed. 

eh 








The Tuesday evening program ji 
cluded works of Mozart, Brahms, Veri() 
Smetana, Puccini and others. Mr. Chia 
ferelli again conducted and presumab)\ 
did his best with the unsatisfactory « 
chestra. Fred Patton, baritone, sa: 
“Eri tu” and a Gounod aria commen 
ably. A new soprano, Sonya Yergin, 
contributed arias from “Tosca” ar 
“Pagliacci.” B. R. 





Helena Marsh, a contralto of smal! 
and tremulous voice, was soloist at the 


Wednesday evening concert, singil 
airs from “Samson and Delilah” ani 
“Don Carlos.” Mr. Rothwell resume 


the baton after several days’ absence 
and the program offered Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony as well as numbers }) 
Mozart, Goldmark and Johann Strauss 
7. ¥. 





A popular program with Mme. Ma 
guerite Namara, soprano, as soloist, 
drew quite a large audience to the Stad- 
ium on Thursday night. The sopran 
offered as her contributions “Depuis |e 
Jour” from “Louise” and the Walt: 
Song” from “Romeo and Juliet,” both of 
which elicited much applause and com- 
pelled her to add encores, including arias 
from “Traviata” and “Mignon’”’ and 
songs in English. 


Frances Alda 
Mary Garden 
Carolina Lazzari 
Charles Hackett 
Rudolph Ganz 


and 


John McCormack 


Management: Charles L. Wagner 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
511 Fifth Avenue New York 











Yvette 
Guilbert 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
REGULAR WINTER COURSES 


OCTOBER 4th, 1920 to APRIL 2nd,1921 


Dramatic and Lyric Interpretation, Pan- 
tomime, Improvisation, Folk-Songs and 
Dances, Voice Culture, Eurythmics (Dal- 
croze), History of Music and Drama, Stage- 
crafts, French Language. 





Advanced pupils will participate in an edu- 
cational trip to Europe planned for May, 
June, July, 1921. 





PREPARATORY SUMMER COURSES: 
During JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER: 
1920, at Mme. Guilbert’s Summer 
Residence in INTERLAKEN (New 
Jersey). 


Address applications to: 
Miss Poillon, Sec., Hotel Majestic, New York 
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Music Plays 














Fargo Virtually Musical Capi- 
tal of Great Wheat-Growing 
State— Activities of the 
Local Clubs—Work of New 
State Federation of Music 


Clubs 


Peet N. D., July 25.—Fargo music 

circles have been active during the 
past season, a number of events show- 
ing that the city intends to hold its own 
in the development of musical taste and 
substantial support of worth-while at- 
tractions. 

Local clubs and conservatories have 
cbserved their programs with fidelity. 
‘the Fargo Music Club, formerly a sec- 
ton of the Fine Arts Club, has an en- 
rolled membership of sixty, with string 
and pipe organ groups, the string de- 
partment being a somewhat new venture 
and an acquisition fully appreciated. 
The topic for the year was “Music of the 
Allies,” program revealing the art of 
I'rench, English, Belgian, ltalian, Polish 
and American composers. Several guest 
meetings were held, one for the teach- 
ers of the city, another for husbands of 
the members, in which the men gave the 
program, others again of a purely social 
nature. Officers of the club are: Presi- 





dent, Mrs. J. A. Jardine; vice-president, - 


Mrs. Walter R. Reed; secretary, Mrs. 
Bertrand A. Orr; publicity secretary, 
Mrs. W. F. Cushing; treasurer, Mrs. A. 
A. Knopp; chairman pipe organ group, 
Clara Pollock; librarian, Mrs. George 
Sweetland. A feature of the club is a 
sextet, St. Cecilia, which is in demand 
for various occasions. 

A new music section of the Fine Arts 
Club has been formed in the past year, 
of which Mrs. J. D. Grant is chairman. 
Very delightful study meetings have 
elicited interest in the operas and cur- 
rent events in the world of music, and 
open evening meetings have met with 
popular favor, with programs by local 
musicians and readers. A choral section 
is in training, under the direction of Mrs. 
Charles Page, Mrs. E. R. Wright holding 
the same post in the Fargo Music Club. 

Spring graduation recitals of Fargo 
and Dakota conservatories drew well- 
filled houses. The music departments of 
the Agricultural College, Concordia Col- 
lege of Moorhead and also the Normal 
School at that point have had record reg- 
istrations. Concordia finished its win- 
ter entertainment course with a recital 
by Myrna Sharlow of the Chicago Opera, 
substituting for Frances Ingram. Miss 
Sharlow also. gave a highly successful 
recital at her birth place, Jamestown, N. 
)., and another at Grand Forks. 

The Apollo Club, a choral organization 
f nearly forty representative business 
men of Fargo, gave a delightful recital 
some time ago at the Orpheum Theater, 
under the management of Mrs. W. F. 
Cushing. W. Davidson Thomson of 
Winnipeg, Man., was guest artist. E. 
LL. Hodson, supervisor of music in the 
public schools of Fargo, is the capable 
ind business-like director of the club, 
ind has brought it to a high degree of 
efficiency. 
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Role in North Dakota’s Cultural Life 
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PROMINENT IN MUSICAL NORTH DAKOTA: 





No. 1 


W. Davidson Thomson and his two children; No. 2—Mattie Anderson, treasurer of the State Federation of Music 


Clubs; No. 3—Mrs. J. A. Jardin, president of the Fargo Musi¢ Club; No. 4—Clara Pollock, historian librarian of the Music 


Club; No. 5—Mrs. J. J. Nygard, secretary of the State Federation; No. 6 





Mrs. Irma Erwin Poppler, vice-president of 


the State Federation; No. 7—Mrs. A. G. Jacobson, corresponding secretary of the State Federation. 


In late January Mrs. W. F. Cushing 
Artists’ Series was opened with a high- 
ly successful recital by Mischa Elman. 
Despite the fact that the epidemic of in- 
fluenza was at its height, and kept 
patrons both at home and from outside 
points from participating in the enjoy- 
ment of the occasion, there was a large 
attendance. A lecture by Irvin S. Cobb 
was followed by the Ruth St. Denis 
Dancers, who charmed a goodly audience 














LONGY SCHOOL 


(Musical Instruction) 
Georges Longy & Renee Longy-Miquelle (Directors) 





Coaching SUBJECTS Ensemble 
Piano Flute 

, Harp Oboe 

. Violin Clarinet 

: Viola Bassoon 

Cello Horn 
Solfeggio Trumpet 
Harmony Trombone 
Counterpoint, Composition, Rhythmic-gymnastics 





For all 
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particulars, 
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Registration office opens Monday, Sept. 20, 1920. 
pamphlets, 
to LONGY SCHOOL, 


BOSTON (17), MASSACHUSETTS 





School season begins Oct. 1, 1920. 
etc., address 
103 Hemenway St., 














at matinée and evening performances, 
with a program of “visualization” which 
revealed the art of the dance in its 
noblest form. It is not too much to say 
that few attractions brought to Fargo 
have left a more pleasing impression 
than did the work of these nine young 
women. Ellis Rhodes, tenor, lent added 
distinction to the program. Mr. Rhodes’ 
wife, June Hamilton Rhodes, is travel- 
ing business representative of the 
dancers. 


-Form State Federation 


One of the important movements in 
State music circles was the formation of 
a North Dakota Federation of Music 
Clubs. Mrs. Emma G. Wheeler of Man- 
dan, is regional vice-president of the na- 
tional association, and Mrs. J. A. Jar- 
dine serves as State president, and also 
as State representative of the national 
body. Other officers are: Vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. J. A. Poppler, Grand Forks; 
secretary, Mrs. J. J. Nygard, James- 
town; corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. 
G. Jacobson, Bismarck; treasurer, Mat- 
tie Anderson, Grafton; historian, Clara 
Pollock, Fargo. District chairmen are: 
Mrs. W. S. McIntyre, Grand Forks; Mrs. 


Siver Serumgaard, Devil’s Lake; Mrs. 
Jessie F. Riley; Minot; Mrs. Walter 
Reed, Fargo; Mrs. W. D. Burns, Car- 


rington; Mrs. R. Hutchinson, La Moure; 
Mrs. Christine Messersmith, Dickinson; 
Mrs. Arthur Knauf, Jamestown. 

Clubs enrolled in the Federation are: 
Fargo Music Club; Thursday Musicale 


Club, Grand Forks; Minot Musical 
Club. Minot: Amateur Musical Club, 
Grafton; Thursday Musicale, _ Bis- 


marck; Jamestown Music Club, James- 
town; Symphony Club, Devil’s Lake; St. 


Cecilia Club, Dickinson; Thursday Mu- 
sicale Club, Fessenden. 

There is a wide field for such unanim- 
ity in music activities, and it will serve 
to bring together those of musical taste 
who have individually stood for its de- 
velopment in their several communities. 

Of interest in Fargo was the inaugura- 
tion of a civic committee which is com- 
posed of two members from leading civic 
and music bodies—embodying at pres- 
ent the Commercial Club, the Apollo 
Club, the Town Criers, the Rotary, the 
argo music clubs, the music section of 
the fine Arts Club and Dakota and 
largo Conservatories. This list will be 
augmented later with one or two organi- 
zations from the collegiate institutions 
of Fargo and Moorhead. 

argo is the logical music center of 
the State, and in order to secure and to 
keep such prestige, active support on the 
part of every organization is imperative 
in the way of patronage. Fargo is one 
point of a quadrangle which includes 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth and Win- 
nipeg, and while in population it is by 
far the smallest of the four, collabora- 
tion with these music centers is some- 
thing to be manifestly desired and unre- 
mittingly urged. The idea has met with 
favor, committees having been appointed 
from all organizations approached, who 
will, it is anticipated, lend their whole 
assistance to the big music projects 
which are so important an asset to any 
city which calls itself progressive. 

The coming season will be rich in of- 
ferings. The Scotti Grand Opera Com- 
pany will open the season in September 
and the New York Philharmonic will pay 
a visit in the spring of 1921. , 

Mrs. W. F. CUSHING. 
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William Roby 


The new American lyric tenor 
who has just been added to the 


list of artists who make Victor Records. 


ictor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 





























This trademark and the trademarked word 
“Victrola” identify all our products Look 
under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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MUSIC FILLS SESSION OF 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY 


Choral Work Progressing—Orchestra 
Under Jacobinoff Heard—Plan 
Opera Performances 
OAKLAND, CAL., July 23.—Under the 
lirection of Frederick Alexander, music 
in the summer session at the University 
of California has been highly interest- 
ing. The popularity of the choral 
‘lasses is shown by the daily attendance 
of 125 singers, such works as Russian 
ecclesiastics, ‘Hymn to Apollo,” “Italian 


Episode,’ masterpieces for women’s 
voices from Brahms, Verdi, and the old 
French writers being among the ma- 


terial studies. From these, various num- 
bers have been sung at the Greek Thea- 
ter, as will be also the incidental 
choruses in “‘The Quest,” a masque to be 
staged on July 29. Mr. Alexander also 
announces the assistance of the Paulist 
Choristers in this production of “The 
Quest.” 

The summer session orchestra under 
Sascha Jacobinoff has given a program 
consisting of such numbers as the Drigo 
“Serenade,” the Schubert “Moment Mu- 
sicale,” Grieg’s “Asa’s, Death” and the 
Brahms Fifth Hungarian Dance. 

The joint recitals of Marie Mikova and 
Mr. Jacob'noff have offered a brilliant 
variety of ensemble work of high artistic 
merit, the Grieg G Minor Sonata, the 
César Franck A. Major Sonata, and the 
Beethoven “Kreutzer” among the finer 
things. Miss Mikova also played a re- 
cital of her own, using the Beethoven 
“Appasionata,” the Novak Suite, ‘““Exoti- 
con,’ two Debussy Preludes, Liszt’s 
Eleventh Rhapsody and the Chopin G 
M‘nor Ballade. 

Madge Guigley of the theory depart- 
ment also played groups at two of the 
Sunday afternocn programs in_ the 
Greek Theater, her numbers being 
“Images in the Water” and “In a Boat,” 
by Zeckwer; “March,” by Grainger; 
“Danse Negre,” Cyril Scott; “Rondo 
Capriccio-o,” Mendelssohn. 

James R. Breakey, another musician 
from Ypsilanti, and accompanist for Mr. 
Jacobinoff’s summer session orchestra, 
also appeared as soloist, giving the Mac- 
Dowell Concert Etude, the Raff “Rigau- 
don,” Poldini’s Marche Mignonne, and 
Liszt’s Eighth Rhapsody. 

Paul Steindorff has well under way 
the chorus for “Samson and Delilah,” 
and announces the engagement of Julia 
Claussen and John Hand for the title 
roles. This production will occur late 
in August, and is expected to mark an- 
other of Mr. Steindorff’s big successes. 
Instead of taking a vacation, Mr. Stein- 
dorff has been the busiest man about the 
Bay, operatically speaking. For in San 
Francisco he has been musical director 
of the New Bostonians, working up a 
splendid repertory with the new com- 
pany, in conjunction with Jefferson De 
Angelis. 

The summer musicales at the Clair- 
mont Hotel, Berkeley, under the manage- 
ment of Leah Hopkins, have proved Miss 
Hopkins’s ability in her field. Among 
her artists were Francois Uzes, Mar- 
gherita Brendell, Ruth Muzzy Conniston, 
Marie Miliette, Eva Gruninger Atkin- 
son, Benjamin S. Moore, Althea Burns, 
Christine Howells, John Patton, Bernice 
Burns, Wilhma Sill, Robert H. Thomas 
and Gwendolyn Brooks. 


Effa Ellis Perfield Begins Summer Ses- 
sion in Portland, Me,. 


PORTLAND, ME., July 31.—Effa Ellis 
Perfield of the Perfield System of music 
teaching gave an interesting talk and 
demonstration on musical pedagogy at 
the Lafayette Hotel on July 27. Her 
summer school session began here this 
week. 











Install Superb Open-Air Organ for Bohemian Club 
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The New Bohemian Ciub Organ, Samuel D. Mayer at Console. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 21.— 
The annual encampment of the Bohemian 
Club is now in session at Bohemian 
Grove, where the greatest event of the 
season is the installation of the great 
new pipe organ which was heard for the 
first time on Saturday evening. 

Joseph D. Redding, to whom we are 
indebted for its description, says: “A 
new perfume in music has been pro- 
duced in Bohemian Grove by the presence 
of this organ. There are great organs 
in great cathedrals supported by great 
columns, and organs in the open air, 
but this is the first organ to be found in 
the open, but surrounded by cathedral 
columns of redwood trees whose majesty 
gives a tonal reply which enhances the 


cation Exercises 


value of every pipe in the instrument 
and produces a quality which has a new 
individuality. It is a revelation and 
marks a monumental mile stone in the 
world of art.” 

The organ was made by the Austin 
Company and the price was $16,000. It 
is contained in a concrete house with 
asphaltum tiles and waterproof paint 
which bsolutely protects it from the 
force of the elements. In front of the 
grill are three sets of protected doors— 
first, waterproof canvas; second, tongue- 
and groove-fitted storm-doors, and out- 
side of that another waterproof oiled 
and asphaltum curtain. Inside the or- 
gan chamber are placed a series of élec- 
tric stoves with an automatic thermo- 
stat apparatus. As soon as the tem- 





Inset Shows Joseph Redding and Haig Pategian at the Dedi- 


perature inside goes below fifty-nine 
degrees the stoves make electric heat 
which absorbs any suspicion of humidity 
and raises the temperature to normal, 
when the electricity is cut off automati- 
cally. Around the entire house is a con- 
crete moat which diverts any water from 
coming in contact even with the outside 
of the house. 

The organ was dedicated by the club’s 
dean of organists, Samuel D. Mayer, who 
with Edwin H. Lemare, Humphrey Stew- 
art, Wallace Sabin, Uda Waldrop, Ben- 
jamin Moore and other organists chosen 
will give recitals at stated times. 

When entirely finished the appearance 
of .the organ will resemble the bark of 
the trees, thus blending them together. 

E. M. B. 





QUARTETS IN NEWARK, DEL. 


Philadelphia Artists Afford 


Two Concerts 


NEWARK, DEL., July 24.—Continuing 
the series of recitals in connection with 
the Summer School at Delaware College 
a quartet of Philadelphia singers and 
the Schmidt String Quartet from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, afforded much 
delight to large audiences in Wolf Hall 
last night and to-night. 


Delight in 








Ghe 
David Mannes 
Music Srhool 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 


Artistic Guidance for Advanced Students under a 
Distinguished Faculty 


Address : 157 East 74th Street, New York City 











Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano; Marie 
Stone Langston, contralto; Henry Gur- 
ney, tenor, and J. Helffenstein Mason, 
bass, were the artists last evening, with 
William Silvano Thunder, accompanist. 
Interest centered largely in Mr. Mason, 
who is a former resident of Newark, al- 
though the appearance of singers of such 
note in itself sufficed to enlist deepest at- 
tention, particularly as they had won 
high reputation locally by a recital here 
last winter. The program contained 
such works as the “Song of the Vikings” 
by Fanning; the “Flower Duet” from 
“Butterfly”; trio from “Faust,” duet 
from “Forza del Destino,” and the sex- 
tet from “Lucia” in quartet form. Miss 
Langston sang numbers by Salter and 
Park, and M‘ss Hagar by Cadman and 
Foller. Mr. Mason offered an aria from 
“Ta Juive” and Mr. Gurney sang “Nir- 
vana” by Adams. Mr. Thunder played 
“Sur Bois,” by Staub, in brilliant fashion. 

Seldom has a program been more care- 
fully planned or played in more scholar- 
ly fashion than that by the Schmidt 
Quartet this evening. It included char- 
acteristic works of Scandanavia, Bo- 
hemia and Russia, with the addition of 


Dvorak’s Quartet, F Major, Op. 96. 
Notable among the groups were such 


numbers as the Romanze from Quartet, 
in G Minor, Op. 27. by Grieg and 
“Bridal March’ by Herman Sandby:; 
Largo sostenuto from the Quartet in E 
Minor, by Smetana; Andante Cantabile 


from Quartet in D, Op. 11, by Tchaikov- 

sky, and the “Humoreske-Scherzando” 

from Ippolitoff-Iwanoff’s Quartet, Op. 13. 
T. H. 





Mr. and Mrs. Nichols Award Scholar- 
ships at University of Vermont 


BURLINGTON, VT., July 31.—John W. 
Nichols, tenor, and head of the vocal de- 
partment of the University of Vermont, 
and Mrs. Nichols, pianist, head of the 
piano department, entered upon their 
seventh summer session at this institu- 
tion. Four free scholarships for voice 
and piano were awarded on July 6. The 
vocal winners were Elizabeth Pine, and 
Dorothy Lawrence, who gave her schol- 
arship to Marion Gargen. The winners 
of the piano scholarships were Alberta 
Campbell and Rosanna Beaubette. The 
summer school club under the direction 
of Mr. Nichols will give several concerts 
during the summer. 


Harriette Brower Returns From Vaca- 
tion 


Brower took a two weeks’ 
her studios and made 


Harriette 
vacation from 


a trip to Bailey Island, in Casco Bay, 
Me., to rest, after a strenuous season of 
piano teaching and writing. 

at work again in her studios, 


She is now 
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NICOLA 


ZEROLA 


CELEBRATED DRAMATIC TENOR 


Engaged for Season 1920-21 Metropolitan Opera House 





Photo by Mishkin 


Big Audience Hears “Otello” Well Sung 
Zerola the Star 


Mr. Zerola has not been heard here since the days of 
Oscar Hammerstein, about ten years ago, and his clear 
and ringing tenor, and forceful acting, doubtless came as 
a revelation to many of those in last night’s audience. 
For one thing, he has gained in histrionic effectiveness 
since the old days, and he unquestionably employs his fine 
vocal organ with better art than ever before. His big 
scenes were handled splendidly. Zerola’s voice was in 
good condition, and he sang the “Addio sante memorie” 
with rich and beautiful tone. 


Philadelphia North American 


It is doubtful if any one excels him in golden timbre of 
voice, and it is certain that for power and facility and bril- 
liancy of tone on the high notes he is without an equal. 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


Available for Concerts During Season 1920-21: 


MANAGEMENT, WINTON & LIVINGSTON, INC. 
1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


(By arrangement with William Thorner) 
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Muskingum College Forces in Oratorio 











wre? 
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Choral and Orchestral Forces of Muskingum College, which Recently Gave an Admirable Performance, Conducted by E. H. 
F. Weiss, with Elmer Hoelzle, Tenor, and Grace Porter, Soprano, as Soloists . 


EW CONCORD, OHIO, July 31.—A laudable performance of Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” was given under the di- 
N rection of E. H. F. Weiss, director of music, at Muskingum College on June 10, with Elmer G. Hoelzle, tenor, and Grace 


Porter, soprano, as soloists. 


Mr. Hoelzle, who comes from Wheeling, W. Va., and who is the very pivot about which revolves much of the musical- 
uplift action in Wheeling, proved, on this occasion, in addition to being a skilled organist and capable Community Sing di- 
rector, that he also had ability to hold an audience when assuming the role of soloist, as he did in the Mendelssohn oratorio 


—and in commendable form! 


Miss Porter, a native of Columbus, Ohio, elicited high favor likewise and gave, in supplementary fashion, as did Mr. Hoelzle, 
a group of English songs, which were all received with marked cordiality. 


‘ 





Asbury Park to Hear Noted Artists in 
Civic Concert Series 


ASBURY PARK, N. J., July 26.—In con- 


sequence of the success of the Civic Con- 
cert Series held in the Arcade last sum- 
mer, Mayor Hetrick has again arranged 
with the Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
of New York for a similar course to be 
run on seven consecutive Thursday eve- 
nings, the first of which took place on 


July 29. The soloists were Orville Har- 
rold, tenor, and Merle Alcock, contralto. 
On Aug. 5 a trio consisting of Marie 
Sundelius, soprano; Arthur Middleton, 
baritone, and Mario Chamlee, tenor, ap- 
pears. Anna Fitziu, soprano, and Caro- 
lina Lazzari, contralto, will sing Aug. 12. 
A quartet consisting of Nina Morgana, 
soprano; Helena Marsh, contralto; Wal- 
ter Wheatley, tenor; Vicente Ballister, 
baritone, is scheduled for Aug. 19. On 


Aug. 26 Marie Rappold, soprano, and 
Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, will be the soloists. 
On Sept. 6 will appear Ruth Miller, so- 


prano; Zelina Falco, contralto; Mario 
Chamlee, tenor; Walter Wheatley, tenor; 
Vicente Ballister, baritone, and Giovanni 
Martino, basso. 
Letz Quartet to Play Twice in Philadel- 
phia 

In addition to its engagement for the 
Chamber Music Society in Philadelphia 
on Jan. 2, the Letz Quartet has been 
booked for another appearance with the 
Germantown Cricket Club on Nov. 28. 
This will be its second engagement with 
that club as it played there last February. 
It has also been engaged for six concerts 
by the New York Educational Alliance, 
by the Matinée Musicale of Syracuse, and 
the Brooklyn Institute for a series of 
three concerts. All of these dates have 
been closed by Daniel Mayer within the 
past week. 
Give Weekly Programs at Spring Lake, 

Ii de 


Attractive programs participated in 
by Cecil Burleigh, violinist-composer; the 
Brahms Quartet of New York, Elda 
Laska, mezzo-soprano; Dora de Phil- 
lippe, of the Chicago Opera; James 
Reistrup, Danish pianist, are being pre- 
sented every Friday evening at the new 
Warren Hotel, Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 
On July 30 only music from the pen of 
Cecil Burleigh was played by himself 
and his associates. 





Gordon Kay Scores With Buffalo Club 


BuFFALO, N. Y., July 31.— Gordon 
Kay, baritone, who appeared as soloist 
with the Orpheus Club on July 10, under 
the auspices of the Erie Beach Amuse- 
ment Company, made a special feature 
of Vanderpool’s “Values” which he was 
obliged to repeat. His success was so 
pronounced that he was re-engaged as 
soloist for the Orpheus Club’s January 
concert. 

HATFIELD, MAss.—Laura Graves, New 
York soprano, was one of the soloists at 
the Laurel Park Chautauqua, recently. 
Miss Graves is visiting her sister, Mrs. 
Clara L. Dickinson. 








311 West 85TH STREET 


GINA CIAPARELLI VIAFORA 


ANNOUNCES THE RE-OPENING 
OF HER VOCAL STUDIO FOR 
THE FALL SEASON ON 
MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 


13, 1920 


SCHUYLER 4722 











Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th 8t., 
New Vork City * 
Portland, Ore.; Chicago, August 1. 

Mary &. breckisen, 354 1:ving >1., Toledo, Ohio. 
Louisville. Ky June: Toledo Ohio July 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, Chicago; Minneapolis School 
of Music, Minneapolis, Aug. 2; Chicago entire season, 
beginning Oct. 1. 

Anna Craig Bates, St. Louis, Mo., 732 Pierce Bldg.. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Oscar EB. Kusby, 233 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Beatrice S. Eikel. Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas 
Kidd-Key College. 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, © Erion Crescent, Bochester, 
N. Y¥. Rochester. 

Mrs Jean Warrer ‘arrick, 877 East Madison 8t., Port- 
land, Ore., Aug. 15. 

Clara >abin Winter, 410 No. Main 8t., Yates Center, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 

N. Retr Davis Whitman Conservatory of Musie, Walls 

Mrs Wesley torter Mason, #11 Worth S&t., Dallas, 
Texas. Dallas: Denver. Colo. Aug. 3. 

Virginia Ryan, 1118 Washington St., Waco, Tex. 

Carrie Munger Long, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
August 20th up to November, Chicago. 

Stejis Huffmeyer Seymour, i219 Garuev st., San Antonio 








DUNNING SYSTEM 


THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 


Texas. Information and Bockiet upon request. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


Mattie D. Willis. 617 So. Fourth St., Wacn, Tex. 
Bayler University. New York City, Aug. 2. 
Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett St., Porvand, Ore 
Portland, June. 

Mrs ne W. Synnott, North Texas Blidg., Dallas, Tex. 

as. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Musie 
Dallas, Texas 

Maud E. Littlefield, 204 So. Olympia St., Tulsa, Okla. 
1401 So. Boston St., Tulsa, Okla. Kansas City (Cons. 
of Music, Kansas City, Mo. Colo. Springs, Colo., 
August, 

Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. (Dunning Sys- 
tem Advertisement). August 25th normal class, 

Ona (layeon Tainot 3AH* Masningto: toutevard, Ip 
dianapolis, Ind. Indianapolis, Summer classes. 

Isobe M tone, Giraud view dt., swe Augeies, Cal 
Los Angeles, : 

ro sgrometes, 41 So. Zist St., Richmond, Ind. 


rs 
Okla, Oklahoma City. 
Winona Hill, 75 Sprague Avenue, Belleview, P. O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Nov. 1 and March 15. 
Abba C. Ebby, Bellefontaine, Ohio, Sept. 8. 
Aung W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, 
exas. 
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One of the Greatest Violinists of all time 
Chooses the 
So 
No 
chert) 
Established 1823@Y 
PIANO 


for his forthcoming tour 1920-1921 


The new Chickering Concert grands 
are a revelation—far surpassing any 
previous achievements of 


CHICKERING & SONS 


Division American Piano Company 


cAmerica’s Oldest and ~Most Distinguished Pianoforte Makers 
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YONKERS SEASON FOR NATIONAL SYMPHONY 





Plan Four Concerts There 
Under Bodanzky and 
Mengelberg 


Following its recent move to bring 
Newark within its metropolitan circle 
by planning four concerts there, the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra has acted 
similarly with Yonkers, where it will 
play four times. At each concert there 
will be a soloist, two programs being 
conducted by Bodanzky and two by Wil- 
lem Mengelberg, guest conductor. 


Four concerts by the National Sym- 
phony, and recitals by Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist; Rosa Ponselle and Giovanni 
Martinelli of the Metropolitan Opera, 
are part of the program arranged for 
Yonkers. The soloists who will appear 
with the orchestra are Mana-Zucca, pian- 
ist-composer; Francis Macmillen, Amer- 
ican violinist; Leo Ornstein, pianist- 
composer, and Alexander Schmuller, a 
Russian violinist, now living in Amster- 
dam, who will make his American début 
under Mr. Mengelberg with the National 
Symphony in Carnegie Hall early in 
January. All the concerts will be given 
in the Yonkers Armory. 

The complete list of dates and artists 
for Yonkers follows: On Oct. 20, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, tenor; recital. Nov. 9, 
National Symphony Orchestra, Artur 
Bodanzky conducting; Francis Macmil- 
len, violinist, solist. Nov. 22, National 
Symphony Orchestra, Artur Bodanzky 
conducting; Mana-Zuceca, pianist-com- 
poser, soloist. Dec. 5, Fritz Kreisler, 
violinist; recital. Jan. 27, National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg 
conducting; Alexander Schmuller, vio- 
linist, soloist. March 10, National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Willem Mengelberg 
conducting; Leo Ornstein, pianist-com- 
poser, soloist, and Apr. 5, Rosa Ponselle, 
soprano, recital. 

The series will be presented under the 
personal direction of Mrs. Bertha Sharp 
Wolf, previously of Yonkers and now 
well known in New York. Mrs. Wolf is 
chairman of the Educational Committee 
of the Council of Jewish Women, Yonk- 
ers section. In Newark the National 


Symphony will be part of Joseph A. 
luerstman’s World Famous Artists 
series. 

S. Bottenheim, editor of the Nieuw 
Rotterdamsche Courant and Mr. Men- 
gelberg’s personal representative, who is 
now in New York, will take with him on 
his return to Amsterdam works by Amer- 
ican composers which Mr. Mengelberg 
expects to introduce in Holland. One 
of the compositions to be heard is by 
Ernest Bloch, others are by Charles 
Martin Loeffler. 

When Mr. Mengelberg leaves Amster- 
dam in December for New York, he will 
leave his own Concertgebouw Orchestra 
well advanced in the program of more 
than a hundred concerts which will com- 
pose its season. Amsterdam will have 
the greatest proportion of these concerts, 
a total of sixty-seven, of which twenty- 
two will be popular and six will be with 
chorus, but the orchestra is to such an 
extent a national institution that it plays 
also in The Hague, Arnheim, Haarlem, 
Utrecht and Nymegen. 

Mr. Mengelberg will open his season 
in Amsterdam on Oct. 3 with Olga Sa- 
maroff as soloist in a Brahms Concerto. 
Another American soloist announced is 
Eleanor Spencer, pianist, who will play 
a Rimsky-Korsakoff Concerto on Oct. 17. 
Ferruccio Busoni will be heard with the 
orchestra in April. Mme. Samaroff will 
also be the feature of the first concert of 
the season in The Hague, playing there 
on the day before her appearance in 
Amsterdam. 

As part of his program for Amster- 
dam Mr. Mengelberg has arranged a 
series of nine consecutive programs of 
the works of Beethoven for November 
and December. He will present the sym- 
phonies of that master in numerical 
order, ending with the Ninth, in which 
the Toonkunst Choir, also under Mr. 
Mengelberg’s direction, will participate. 
The St. Caecilia Society, an organiza- 
tion of old musicians of Amsterdam, will 
be heard in two other concerts. Two per- 
formances of Bach’s “St. Matthew’s Pas- 
sion” also are to be given in Amsterdam 
under Mr. Mengelberg’s direction. 

Concerts by the orchestra in The 
Hague number fifteen symphonic and 
eight popular; in Utrecht, three; in Arn- 
heim, four; in Haarlem, five, and in 
Nymegen, three. 





WILL VERBRUGGHEN COME? 





Australian “News” Says Indianapolis 
Offered Him Conductorship 


The Australian Musical News is au- 
thority for the statement that Henri 
Verbrugghen, the noted conductor of 
their State Orchestra at Sydney, has re- 
ceived an offer from America of the 
conductorship of a new orchestra in 
course of formation at Indianapolis. The 
salary is £5,000 (normally $25,000) a 
year, and the contract for five years. | 

The News states however that it is 
improbable that M. Verbrugghen will 
accept, at least not on a five years’ con- 
tract, and adds that “Mr. Verbrugghen 
expects to have the refusal of two or 
three top-notch positions in the near fu- 
ture. Therefore, failing a renewal of 
his contract here at the price he demands 
he is not going to tie himself down to 
anywhere or anyone for five years.” 





Announces List of Artists for Biltmore 
Friday Musicales 


R. E. Johnston announces the list of 
artists engaged for the Biltmore Friday 
Morning Musicales. Enrico Caruso has 
been engaged to open the series Friday 
morning, Nov. 5. Other artists engaged 
are Geraldine Farrar, Mary Garden, 
Titta Ruffo, Anna Fitziu, Jean Gerardy, 
Arthur Rubinstein, Charles Hackett, 
Guiomar Novaes, Mischa Levitzki, Jose 
Mardones, Cyrena Van Gordon, Nina 
Morgana, Carolina Lazzari, Edward Lan- 
kow, Rudolph Bochco, Leta May, Raoul 
Vidas, Isolde Menges, Lionel Storr, 
Delphine March and Lucile Orrell. 

Negotiations are pending for two 
celebrated artists. 





Schumann-Heink to Tour South 


Haensel & Jones, managers of Mme 
Schumann-Heink, have announced that 
the contralto will make a tour of the 
South at the beginning of 1921. After 
resting the greater part of December, she 
will begin her tour at Newport News on 
Christmas Day, appearing in all the 
South Atlantic States to Florida. She 
will then sing in Alabama, Mississippi 
and Arkansas, making a detour to Okla- 
homa and Texas which will extend to the 
close of February. Early March will 
find the contraltd in Colorado, after 


which she will come east through Kansas 
and Nebraska, Iowa and Minnesota. 
April will be devoted to appearance in 
Wisconsin and other States throughout 
the Middle West. 





Normal Course Ends in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, July 26.—A historical 
recital by Constantin von Sternberg and 
the awarding of certificates marked the 












New York Début 
with 
National Symphony 
Orchestra 
under 
Willem Mengelberg 
January 11th-14th 


Tour Now Booking 





closing session of the three weeks’ Pro- 
gressive Series Normal Course for piano 
teachers on July 23. The average daily 
attendance was 250, comprising regis- 
trants from more than twenty States. 
It is purposed to make the course an an- 
a feature of Philadelphia’s musical 
life. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Bartholomew Give 
Recital in New Brunswick, N. J. 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J., July 24.—Be- 
fore a large audience in Ballantine gym- 
nasium last evening, Robert Bartholo- 
mew, director of the department of music 
at the Rutgers summer session, appeared 
in joint recital with his wife, Irma Bar- 
tholomew. Mrs. Bartholomew, who is a 
pupil of Mme. Gina Viafora, possesses 
a high, clear soprano voice. Her num- 
bers consisted of operatic arias and Ital- 
ian and English songs. She was heard 
to best advantage in “O del mio dolce 
ardor” by Gluck, Musetta’s Valse Song 
from “Bohéme” and “My Lovely Celia,” 
by Monroe. The lyrical quality of her 
voice and her charming stage presence 
delighted the audience. Although Mr. 
Bartholomew has appeared in New 
Brunswick several times before, he made 
many new friends upon this occasion. It 
was in his final group of American 
songs that he made his strongest appeal 
to the audience. 

Olive Jackson was a satisfactory ac- 
companist. 








Kansas Agricultural College Enlarges 
Music Department 


MANHATTAN, KAN., July 27.—The mu- 
sic department of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College will open in Sep- 
tember with a staff of eighteen instruc- 
tors, as compared with a faculty of six 
in 1916. To accommodate this pheno- 
menal increase a new studio building of 
fourteen rooms is being put in readi- 
ness for the coming fall. The college 
concert series arranged for this year will 
include some of the best known artists 
and musical organizations of the coun- 
try. 





Arthur Hackett Engaged for Chicago and 
St. Louis 


Arthur Hackett’s manager, Loudon 
Charlton, has just closed a number of 
contracts for the tenor for the coming 
season. Among these are a recital on 
the Kingsolving Blackstone series in 
Chicago, and as soloist with the St. Louis 
Orchestra. Mr. Hackett is at present 
on his vacation in the New Hampshire 
woods. 





Samuel Gardner, the violinist and 
composer, left lately for the West. He 
is at present in Estes Park, Col., work- 
ing on a concerto for violin and orches- 
pa) which will have its first hearing next 

all. 





Loudon Charlton 


CHAUTAUQUA CHILDREN SING 





Over 200 Take Part in Program— 
“Stabat Mater” on Sunday Night 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 25.—Chau- 
tauqua children had their first feast of 
music on Saturday night when they sang 
a series of choruses representing differ- 
ent countries, including France, Sweden, 
Egypt, Japan, Turkey and Spain. Over 
200 children participated in these cho- 
ruses, which were ably conducted by 
William C. Bridgman. Another feature 
of this program was the playing of two 
violin solos of his own composition by 
Arthur Lichstein, concertmaster.. The 
July quartet sang “O Hush Thee,” Sulli- 
van, and “Robin Adair,” Price; while 
Robert Howell, tenor, gave a group in- 
cluding “Three Shadows,” Burleigh; “A 
Song of the Sea,” Stebbins, and ‘‘What’s 
in the Air,” Eden. The New York Sym- 
phony played Moszkowski’s “Serenata,” 
and the waltz and soldiers’ chorus from 
“Faust.” 

Special music was featured on Sunday 
evening, when the Jamestown Choral So- 
ciety, under the direction of Samuel 
Thorstenberg; the Chautauqua Choir, 
under the direction of William C. Bridg- 
man; the New York Symphony, and the 
July soloists joined in the presentation 
of “Stabat Mater,” by Ross‘ni. Com- 
mendable work was done by both cho- 
ruses, and the July soloists did some of 
the best singing of the season. 

Unprecedented crowds continue to fill 
the Amphitheater, standing room being 
at a premium. Over 6000 persons hear 
the evening concerts and the matinée 
programs are equally as well ce” 


Recital at American Institute of Applied 
Music 


An interesting summer school program 
was given by part of the faculty of the 
American Institute of Applied Music on 
the afternoon of July 28. Lotta Madden, 
soprano, scored in works by Veracini, 
Tully, Haydn, Debussy, Georges, H. T. 
Burleigh and Cecil Burleigh, while 
Francis Moore and Annabelle Wood, 
pianists, were cordially received in num- 
bers of Rachmaninoff, Moszkowski, 
Chopin, Saint-Saéns and _ Arensky. 
There was a large audience in attend- 
ance. 


C. L. Staats Ill, Cancels Tour 


BosTon, July 26.—C. L. Staats, clari- 
netist and leader of the Bostonian Sextet, 
has been forced to cancel his contract for 
a Chautauqua tour this summer and has 
returned to his home in Boston where he 
is seriously ill. Mr. Staats is one of the 
veteran musicians of America. His last 
public appearance was at Saratoga, N. 
Y., on June 7, just forty years from the 
time he made his first appearance pro- 
fessionally there in 1880. 








ALEXANDER SCHMULLER 


The Celebrated Russian Violinist 


In America, January—February, 1921 


‘Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra 
January 21st-22nd 


Detroit 
Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra 
January 28th-29th 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
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HILE Cincinnati has not yet out- 
stripped other American cities in 
their race for a place among the first- 
half dozen cities in respect to size, never- 
theless, it has developed a stride all its 
own, which has given it a place of un- 
usual prominence in the musical world. 
It is one of the first cities in the country 
to organize a symphony orchestra in the 
public schools, financed by the public 
school system. 

The Junior Symphony, which the or- 
ganization might almost be called, is a 
consolidation of the orchestras of the 
various schools. During the past year 
these have been in charge of Pauline 
Crumb, to whose ability and enthusiasm 
the success of the orchestra is directly 
indebted. 

Those teachers who are driven to dis- 
traction by the wiles of their juvenile 
pupils would find it a rare lesson in 
patience’ to watch Miss Crumb in her 
efforts to distil the essence of harmony 
from the volume of sound resulting from 
the well-intentioned efforts of 100 enthu- 
siastic youths. Some would despair of 
ever approximating the ideal; but not so 
this courageous director. It needs only 
an instance or two to show that her 
faith in her charges is not misplaced. 
There is little Vincent Yanco, a Ruman- 
ian lad, who progressed so rapidly that 
after six months of lessons he was able 
to play a mazurka that usually requires 
two years of study. 


The Story of Katherine 


Then there is little Katherine Kroll, 
who began her work at the American 


ne 
ee 


First School Orchestra in Cincinnati, Financed by the Board of Education. 


House last September. Her progress 
was so rapid that Miss Crumb asked her 
how many hours she practiced in order to 
do such splendid work. Little by little 
she drew from her one of those stories 
of small opportunities but large achieve- 
ments which one expects to find only in 
the annals of the truly great. Katherine’s 
father is a maclHinist, and since there 
are tots at home younger than she, it 
has been her task to do a goodly share 
of the family duties and lighten her 
mother’s burdens as much as possible. 
Nevertheless, when she heard that a free 
class would be taught at the American 
House, Katherine was the first applicant. 
But how could she ever learn to play 
without a piano? Nothing daunted, she 
set to work on a piece of stiff paper, 
marked off the black and white keys into 
their proper groups of twos and threes, 
and began the practice that had earned 
the compliment. She told no one of her 
invention, for she was ashamed not to 
have an instrument of her own. But she 
is glad now that Miss Crumb knows her 
story for Dr. John McLeish, director of 
the American House, put the piano there 
at the service of Katherine, and she is 
overjoyed at having a real instrument 
to play on. 

These are merely two instances of the 
good which this new movement in the 
Cincinnati schools is fostering. The civic- 
minded, broad-gauged citizens who make 
up the Board of Education have ever 
been ready to sponsor a worthy enter- 
prise, and believe they are building for 
a better community and greater country 
when they spend money wisely for cul- 
ture’s sake. 

That the action of the Board of Edu- 
cation meets with the hearty response 
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of the school children is shown by the 
fact that each school has a list of pupils 
waiting for a vacancy in the orchestra. 
They have become so enthusiastic that 
when it was announced classes would be 
suspended for the summer, seventeen 
pupils from the American House begged 
the permission to pay a small fee and 
continue their study. Miss Crumb finally 
consented, and despite the hot weather 
is spending four evenings a week in- 
structing them, so they will be able to 
play better when school resumes in Sep- 
tember. 

Because the orchestra is a new acquisi- 
tion it must not be thought that music 
has been 'a stranger to the Cincinnati 
schools. Three-quarters of a century 
ago, Charles Aiken, father of Walter 
Aiken, present director of music in the 
public schools, introduced singing into 
the curriculum. The first direct out- 
growth of this was the formation of the 
May Music Festival; and the second was 
the building of the Music Hall which 
was necessary to accommodate the great 
choruses that have been assembled every 
two years for the past half century. 

The work which his father began 
Walter Aiken is carrying on. ‘Music is 
the only subject that extends beyond the 
walls of the schoolroom,” said Mr. Aiken. 
“If one member of a family comes in 
contact with its influence, every member 
of that family gets some benefit from it. 
Nine-tenths of the children of our schools 
receive no musical education other than 


Pauline Crumb, Teacher and 





Director of the Orchestra 


that which is given in the public schools. 
It is important that the type of instruc- 
tion be of such a character as to function 
in life. It is given at the impressionable 
age of the school child. ‘Ideals are being 
formed and standards are being set. The 
imagination is keenly aroused. Under 
proper direction, music becomes a vital 
force.” 

Walter Aiken has gone a step further 
than his father. He has believed a great 
instrumental musical education is pos- 
sible. He believes in the value of it. The 
school children of to-day will be the lis- 
teners of the symphonies of to-morrow, 
and such instruction as the members of 
the school orchestra get makes them 
more appreciative of the great works 
which are played by Cincinnati’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra. It is increasing the 
ability of the general public to recognize 
the art of great music, and, therefore, in 
proportion, adds to the enjoyment of life. 

The organization of the Junior Or- 
chestra is an achievement of which Cin- 
cinnati is justly proud. It also takes 
pride in the fact that Miss Crumb, to 
whom it owes such a large measure of its 
success, is a Cincinnati girl and has 
given so generously of herself and her 
talent to seek out and build up that 
which is essentially the best in human 
nature. This is the course to which 
the public schools are pledged, and 
while the pathway is yet largely un- 
explored, the results promise to repay 
the cost many fold. 





HUTCHINSON CLUBS’ WORK 


Three Societies Have Brought Notables 
to Kansas Community 


HUTCHINSON, KAN., July 22.—The 
work accomplished by the three music 
clubs of Hutchinson is a matter of pride 
to the city. Aside from the excellent pro- 
grams given in the past year in connec- 
tion with their course of study many of 
the world’s great artists have been 
brought here through their management. 
Galli-Curci, Schumann-Heink, Gadski, 
Gluck, Zeisler, Tillie Koenen, the Fuller 
Sisters, the Duncan Dancers, Kreisler, 
Elman, Rachmaninoff, McCormack, Cad- 
man, the Zoellners and the San Carlo 
Opera Company are among those heard 
here under the auspices of the various 
music clubs. 

Much has been planned for the coming 
year by their new officers. 

The Apollo Club, which has a large 
active and associate membership, has the 
following officers for the coming year: 

President, Mrs. E. E. Yaggy; first 
president, Mrs. J. L. Carmack; second vice- 
president, Mrs. J. C. Newman; 
Mrs. Frank Knight; treasurer, Mabel Black. 


The Hutchinson Music Club ha’ elected 
as president, Mrs. R. H. Snyder; vice- 


vice- 


secretary, 


president, Mrs. Fred Atwood; secretary, 
Mrs. Asher Alford; treasurer, Mrs. Bert 
Mitchner. 

The Schubert Club’s officers are as 
follows: 


President, Mrs. J. R. Beeching; vice-presi- 


dent, Mrs. C. W. Stamey; secretary, Mrs. 
John Jackson; assistant secretary, Mrs. 
Preston Jenkins; corresponding secretary, 
Mrs. O. E. Searl; treasurer, Mrs. G. W. 
Cantwell. 

J.C. N. 


Willeke Given Ovation as He Leaves 
Chautauqua for Vacation 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 26.—The 
Athenaeum Hotel was the scene of a re- 
markable ovation when Willem Willeke 
left for New York, after having con- 
ducted the New York Symphony for 
three weeks. After a short stay in New 
York Mr. and Mrs. Willeke will leave 
for South Blue Hill, Me., for their sum- 
mer vacation. 

Greenwich Village members of the 
Tom Egan Opera Company are con- 
tributing the vocal numbers in the open- 


air performances of the Community 
Theater at Washington Square, New 
York. The soloists are Mme. Lilian 


Breton, Giovanni Marino, Alice Sanford 
Baker and Pierre Remington. 
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REGRETTABLE BEHAVIOR 


France has assumed toward the compositions of 
foreigners an attitude of intolerance calculated to 
grieve the friends of that valiant nation. It is the 
more unlovely in that it defiantly flouts those prin- 
ciples of logic supposed to be characteristic of her 
people. Likewise it gives evidence of narrowness, in- 
gratitude and a_ reprehensible chauvinism which, 
artistically, can bring things nowhere. We read in 
the last few weeks that a work of the Italian Mali- 
piero was hissed by an organized claque at the Paris 
Opéra, while a little earlier a composition by the 
American, John Carpenter, met with an ugly reception 
at the hands of an aggregation of “patriots” in the 
audience. A cry has also arisen that works of French 
composers should be given at the Opéra in preference 
to those of non-French musicians, on the grounds that 
this institution is subventioned by the government. 
And according to a statement of the singer, Eva 
Gauthier, just returned from Europe, feeling runs 
high against the frequent presentation of Italian 
operas at the Comique. 

All this would not come so ungraciously had not 
France been exercising so vigorous, shrewd and suc- 
cessful propaganda for her own musical products be- 
yond her borders. America particularly has proved 
fertile ground for the seeds of Gallic musical aggran- 
dizement. For the past three years we have been del- 
uged with French music, much of it of desperately 
mediocre character. Simultaneously we were called 
upon to applaud the efforts of numerous second rate 
artists, who seemed to anticipate American indorse- 
ments as a matter of course in view of the welcome 


given masters like Cortot, Bonnet, Thibaud, Schmitz 
and several others of parallel distinction. All the 
while we were made to hear how long and how thor- 
oughly we had been the victims and dupes of Ger- 
man propaganda. 

The truth of the whole matter is that the full 
strength of wartime or business propaganda ac- 
quainted us with practically no French composition of 
value that was not already familiar to us. On the 
other hand it did clog our concert and recital pro- 
grams with poor stuff which we endured with our 
customary forbearance. And yet when an American 
work is presented in Paris it is acclaimed with derision 
and hisses! And why, forsooth? Not because it is 
bad music but because it is American and therefore, 
in the minds of listeners, bound up with national dis- 
appointment over peace treaty results. We are much 
sought after as a field for propaganda based in for- 
eign commercial enterprise; but there is resentment 
when we presume to make an artistic showing of our 
own. 

There is nothing new in the endeavor to oust for- 
eigners from Parisian musical institutions in favor 
of Frenchmen, however inferior. But always the 
same fly is found in the ointment when the ousting 
finally takes place—the French public will not patron- 
ize music merely because it is French. It -will listen 
to it only when it is good and when it affords adequate 
compensation for what it is asked to renounce. In 
the words of Romain. Rolland the public “does not 
reason; it goes where it finds Life.” 





MUSIC CLUBS AND AUDITORIUM NEEDS 


One Western. editor has suggested that musical clubs 
need something definite to work for, other than merely 
arranging programs and presenting their members from 
time to time. He believes they might well stop to con- 
sider how they can make themselves a force around 
which can be rallied other elements interested in the 
erection of suitable auditoriums. 

The point, while not a new one, is well taken. It 
does seem to be true that many clubs, doing their cul- 
tural bit from year to year and enjoying themselves 
the while, have no really constructive program. Their 
ends are hazy and haphazard. Only indirectly do 
they get into the current of their community life. 

It is also true that these same organizations feel 
the pinch the most severely when there is a lack of a 
suitable place of assembly for festivals and other pre- 
tentious undertakings. They have been perhaps too 
willing to let commercial and civic organizations take 
the lead, on the theory that auditoriums were needed 
for conventions, mass meetings, and other popular 
assemblages of a non-musical nature. The simple 
truth seems to have been that, either from short-sight- 
edness or reasons of finance, civic organizations have 
backed away from recent auditorium projects the coun- 
try over, and these projects are slumbering now with 
a sort of sleeping sickness likely to be fatal. 

Possibly a third of the important cities of the United 
States were discussing war memorial auditoriums a 
year ago. The number of such auditoriums now under 
construction can be counted on the fingers of a single 
hand. 

As those in most immediate need, musical organiza- 
tions in any given city well might work out a plan be- 
tween them of turning their entire receipts for a num- 
ber of years over to an auditorium fund, and design 
their work, over a number of seasons, with the idea 
of concentrating all their talent and ingenuity on an 
auditorium project. This would give them some worth- 
while object, other than that of merely presenting pro- 
grams, and would make them more of a force in their 
community than they are to-day. It is hardly to be 
expected that their funds would be sufficient for more 
than a nucleus of a much larger total sum. But an 
earnest, in the form of a few thousand dollars in the 
bank, should make it easier to talk auditorium and get 
subscriptions in other quarters. 

What happened in Portland, Ore., where the Monday 
Musical Club is credited with starting the agitation 
that resulted in building the municipal auditorium, may 
well set similar clubs to thinking. 


FRESHEN THE STADIUM PROGRAMS 


The programs of the Stadium concerts have not 
been interesting of late. Not that good music has been 
lacking but that too much repetition of the same 
thing has dulled the edge of enjoyment and eliminated 
some of the zest of performance. Week in, week out 
one meets the same compositions, the only difference 
being of order and combination. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that a falling off can frequently be noticed 
in the attendance. 

Mr. Rothwell has won the respect and admiration 
of the community for his masterly conducting, even 


if the playing of his orchestra is often distressing 
bad. But it is to be earnestly hoped that he will 

something with his programs during the latter ha 
of the Stadium series to lift the concerts a litt 
out of the rut in which they have fallen. 
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‘lately of Godowsky’s “Badinage”: 


Two Pianists and a Diplomat 


From South America there has drifted up to Nev 
York news of the enthusiasm with which Igna 
Friedman, the Polish pianist, has been received. Fo 
three successive years his return has already bee: 
engaged, so we hear, through his American managers, 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. In January, 1921, 
he will arrive in this country. Two interested and en 
thusiastic auditors at Mr. Friedman’s concerts were 
Arthur Rubinstein, his compatriot in the land of ar 
as well as the land of his birth, and Count Orlowski, 
the Polish minister to Brazil. The three are shown 
above, Mr. Friedman in the center. 


Lehmann—Lilli Lehmann has handed over all the 
letters she has received in the course of her caree: 
as a soprano, to the Prussian State Library in Berlin. 
She gave her Richard Wagner letters to the same insti 
tution some time ago. 


D’Indy—In a recent issue of Welcome, a Franco- 
American magazine published in Paris, Vincent d’Indy, 
the distinguished French composer, pays a warm tribut+ 
to the New York Symphony Orchestra, and in pa) 
ticular to its leader, Walter Damrosch. 


Mengelberg—Willem Mengelberg has received th: 
honorary title of chef dhonneur (‘“Ehrendirigent” ) 
from the orchestra of the Frankfort Opera. Mijnheer 
Mengelberg has recently been made honorary president 
of the Mahler Society of Amsterdam, of which Arnold 
Schonberg, composer, is the acting president. 


Morgana—Nina Morgana, soprano, who has appearei 
with success on many programs with Caruso this sea 
son, says in an interview in the New York Sun: “! 
have not ceased to work, and I think I never shal! 
cease. I do not believe any of the singers who perma 
nently amount to much ever do stop working.” 


Craft—Marcella Craft, the soprano, is spending he: 
vacation time with her parents, Major Craft, U. S. A., 
and Mrs. Craft, at her Riverside home in California 
Miss Craft is extremely fond of horseback-riding, and 
after her daily morning practice she often rides far 
into the desert, seldom returning before luncheon. 


Riesenfeld—Hugo Riesenfeld, conductor and director 
of the Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion Theaters, declare: 
that everybody’s walk can be interpreted in music. A 
player’s pedal psychology is as important on the screen 
as it is on the stage, says Mr. Riesenfeld, and in select- 
ing or writing special incidental music for motion pic 
ture stars he calls this unusual art of interpreting feet 
into play. 


Godowsky—James G. Huneker, veteran critic, wrot« 
“Tf Robert Schu 
mann saluted Chopin’s early variations with ‘Hats off. 
gentlemen, a genius!’ he would probably alter his 
speech, thus, ‘Hold your hats, gentlemen, a tornado! 
if he could have seen the breath-catching caprice of 
Godowsky entitled ‘Badinage.’ Yes, but it is the 
badinage of technical giants; pianists of every-day 
digital attainments must forbear attempting this piece.” 


Albani—In connection with the death of the ex- 


Empress of the French, Eugénie, Mme. Emma Albani, 


once famous as soprano, has written to the London 
Telegraph, recounting an incident of one of her annual 
“commands” to Balmoral, to sing before Queen Vic- 
toria. On this occasion the ex-Empress came with the 
English Queen, and having heard hardly any music 
since the Emperor’s death, broke into tears at the end 
of Albani’s first song. Victoria wept for sympathy 
and the soprano, as she tells, had much ado not to join 
the two royal mourners, but succeeded in finishing he 
song. 
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“The World With a Whitewashed Fence 
Around It” 


Jere Editor: 

I noticed on your front page last week 
the suggestion that Edgar Stillman- 
Kelly’s setting of Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” be used in the forthcoming 
‘ilgrim Fathers’ Celebration in or 
nearby Boston, Mass. Isn’t this going 
it a little fat? Of course the babies 
n our block know that 94 per cent of all 
the colonial furniture in U. S. A. came 
over in the S. S. Mayflower and that 
middle-class English blood was myster- 
iously transmuted into the bluest of the 
blue en route, to enable the ancestors 
of latter day Mass. to be hurled into the 
ring with the Cavaliers of Virginia and 
Maryland, but I hardly think John Bun- 


yan’s Christian. was amongst those 
present. Do you? 
Sincerely J. A. i. 


P. S.—Isn’t the Plymouth Rock busi- 
ness slightly overdone, as well? If my 
memory serves, the stone was named 
after a rather ordinary breed of hen. 

* a * 


That Blessed Balance of Power! 


The editor of an esteemed musical 
publication of London, Eng., quotes Sam- 
uel Butler as having said in 1882: 
“There is not an action of a muscle in 
a horse’s leg upon a winter’s night as it 
drags a carriage to the Albert Hall, but 
is in connection with, and part outcome 
of, the force generated when Handel sat 
in his room at Gopsall and wrote ‘The 
Messiah.’” Conversely, the Limited 
Lake Shore Lizard, which speeds from 
Grand Central while “Lodoletta” or 
“L’Italiana in Algeri” is being per- 
formed as the Met., owes much of its ra- 
pidity to the efforts of Signori Puccini e 
Rossini? Forse che si, forse che no. 

* * ok 


The Eyes of Youth 
or 


She Probably Did—Ultimately 


Heywood Broun, in the Tribune, de- 
livers himself of the following: 

Some day we’re going to figure out 
why H. 3d always calls Alma Gluck’s 
record of “Mon ceur s’ouvre a ta voix” 
“the lady who goes to bed tired.” 

Now, we’ve always thought Hey a ten- 
striker or theatrical stuff, and when he 
reviews books, he makes J s G. 
H——r look like half-past six, but when 
he tackles music, he don’t do it so good. 
It kinder lacks imagination, we always 





said. Don’t this show it? 
2 a BS 
Also Ran 
(From the ‘‘Boston Herald’’) : 
Mme. Frieda Hempel, the prima 


donna, has sailed for England and will 
spend a three months’ vacation touring 

















Switzerland. 
went along, making his fifteenth trip, 
and her husband, W. B. Kahn, was also 
in the party. 


Her Italian Spitz, “Pitti,” 


2% 


Sort of Auto Trio 
(From ‘‘Musical Dixie’’) 

A celebrated vocalist was in a motor- 
car accident one day. A paper after 
recording the accident, added: 

“We are happy to state that he was 
able to appear the following evening in 
three pieces.” 

x * x 

Who Talks of H. C. L.? 

(From the S. F. ‘‘Examiner’’) 

A violoncello, bag and bow very cheap 
for cash; will exchange for postage 
stamps or what have you? Alameda 
4208-W. 

x * * 

“They order these things better in Cuba,’’ 
| said, 

With apologics to Laurence Sterne. 
(By Our Confrére Musicuss of “The 
of Cuba) 


I. The Harvest Is Ripe But the Reapers 
Are Few 


Times 


Ella—“Do *you not think Dolores 
should have her voice cultivated’”’ 
EIl—“‘No, harvested.” 


II. Probably “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter 
Wind! 
Ruiz—“Caray! How hot it is here. 
Let us go out.” 
Fontanills—“‘Espero. The orchestra 
will change the air in a minute.” 


III. Effective in “Shoe Fly, Don’t Bother 
Me!” 
Dear Musicuss: What 
produces foot notes?” 
Answer. The shoe horn. 


IV. Hand Me the Cinnamon and Ill Hand 
You the Senna 


(Maid from the house next door) “My 
marster sends ’is compliments and says 
won’t yo’ please shoot your dawg; it 
keeps ’im awake nights.” 

Mr. Verdado—“Give my respects to 
your master and tell him I shall con- 
sider myself under deep obligations to 
him if he will kindly poison his daughter 
and burn her piano.” 


instrument 


ok 


Suggestions for an Anthem 

(From Tie New Success) 

Tommy had been out playing till he 
was very tired and did not feel inclined 
to say his prayers, but his mother in- 
sisted. So Tommy began: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep”— 

“If,” prompted his mother. 

Tommy (sleepily): 

“If he hollers, let him go, 

Eeny, meeny, miny mow.” 








CONTEMPORARY _ :: | | 
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ICIE HOWELL, soprano, was born 


in Tarboro, N. C., and _ received 
most of her early education in Salem 
College, one of the two Moravian Schools 
in the United 
States, being a 
‘branch of the 
main settlement 
of Bethlehem, 
Pa. There she 
also received her 
early education, 
studying violin 
and piano for 
two years, and 
devoting her last 
two years of col- 
lege, 1910-11, to 
vocal work. She 
went to the New 
England Conser- 





Dicie Howell vatory, Boston, 
and for two years 
studied vocal 


work under Charles White. 


Miss Howell came to New York in 
1914, obtaining a church position less 
than a month after her arrival and be- 
coming soloist in the Mt. Morris Bap- 
tist Church on Fifth Avenue under the 
direction of A. Y. Cornell. Later she 
,became soloist at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, under the leadership 
of R. Huntington Woodman. She made 
her New York recital début in Novem- 
ber, 1919, but had preceded this with 
several seasons of concertizing,-in re- 
cital, oratorio and orchestra concerts. 
She has appeared with the New Haven 
Symphony under the late Dr. Parker, 
with the Volpe orchestra, Columbia Uni- 
versity Orchestra under Dr. Hall, Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus, Philadelphia Fort- 
nightly Club, Newark Symphony Or- 
chestra, at the Nashua, N. H., Festival, 
and with many other organizations and 
has given joint recitals with Reinald 
Werrenrath, Lambert Murphy, Hans 
Kronold and others. Makes her home in 
New York City. 





BRANDES FORCES 
IN DRESDEN CONCERT 


Annual Program at Linckes 
Bad — Schmid’s Books 
Attract Notice 


DRESDEN, GERMANY, July 15.—Profes- 
sor Friedrich Brandes, leader of the 
Dresden Lehrergesanges Verein, directed 
the annual summer concert in the gar- 
den of the Linckes Bad with decided suc- 
cess. His strength lies in his rhythmic 
precision and clear-cut outlines, some- 
times at the expense of expression; yet 
it is a pleasure to listen to such tech- 
nically finished interpretations as those 
given by the society under Brandes’s 
lead. 

The chief interest of this concert cen- 
tered around Leo Hassler’s song's, which, 
by their old-fashioned harmonization 
and rhythm, pleased the audience im- 
mensely. Mozart’s “Trink-kanon” gained 
a most inte‘ligent presentation. Men- 
delssohn’s “Turkish Song” and other 
well-known songs for men-choruses com- 
pleted the program. The Helbig Or- 
chestra contributed various works of 
pleasing quality. 

Shortly before the close of the season 
Sent Mahesa gave a dancing program 
of much attractiveness. Her art deals 
principally with the oriental, and her 
strength is in the display of artistic cos- 
tumes and beautiful colors. From her 
former ornamenta] Egyptian style-she 
has adopted the more lively rhythms of 
the Arabs. In both forms her skill is 
equally evident. 

Mary Wigman is another dancer of 
remarkable originality. To her, as ballet 
meisterin, wiil be entrusted the future 
of our State Opera ballet. Next year the 
results of her work will be shown. 

Professor Otto Schmid, Dresden’s most 
musical literateur, lecturer and student, 
who, since the publication of his early 
work, “Musik am Saechsischen Hofe,” 





has enjoyed special distinction, has pub- 
lished two works of uncommon interest, 
viz: Die Heimstalten der Saechsischen 
Landes Theater,” (The Homeplaces of 
Saxony’s Theaters), and “Richard Wag- 
ner’s Opern und Musikdramen in Dres- 
den.” Both books give a clear-cut re- 
view of Saxony’s efforts from their first 
beginnings in the reign of George II. 
They present, so to speak, the borders 
of the old era and the new one, begin- 
ning with the Revolution this year up 
the time of Count Seebach’s farewell 
festivities some months ago. Indeed, 
when looking back on the final brilliant 
period of the passed Schuch-Seebach 
“reign” which forms the conclusion of 
the publication, one is apt to ask with 
trepidation what will be the coming 
period which has begun under’ such 
strained conditions caused by the war. 
But let us hope for the best. 

Professor Schmid’s thorough and 
painstaking researches emanate from 
serious study of Saxony’s historical de- 
velopments, and at the same time show 
literary eloquence and esprit which do 
not. fail to attract sincere interest, not 
only from laymen, but also professionals. 

A noteworthy sacred concert occurred 
in the Christ Church which is in posses- 
sion of a new Fehmlich organ. It re- 
sponded beautifully to the finest degree 
of tonal gradations, emphasized by Herr 
Koétzschke’s presentation of Wagner’s 
“Good Friday Spell.” Other interesting 
numbers were: Reger’s Intermezzo and 
Karg-Shlert’s Improvisations, Op. 65. 
Bach’s A Minor Fugue completed the 
program. 

During the summer holidays Ernes- 
tine Miinchheim’s efforts to introduce 
“Kammerspiele” in the impressionistic 
line with works by Tschechoff, Bahr, 
Strindberg and others, met with but 
little success. ANNA INGMAN. 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Eastern 
High School Orchestra is developing into 
a worthy organization, gaps made by 
graduates being filled by young blood 
from the graded orchestras entering this 
high school. 








Music a Flourishing Part of 
_ Work in Wyoming University 








A Group of Musicians at the University of Wyoming; Reading Left to Right, G. E. 
Knapp, Director of the Division of Music; Mme. Francesca Zarad, Soprano; 
Mrs. Knapp, Hazel Everingham, Instructor in Piano and Accompanist for Mme. 
Zarad; Dr. J. P. Markey, and Mrs. Markey, President of the Fortnightly Musi- 


cale of Laramie. 


ARAMIE, WYO., July 22.—North- 
western towns are awakening to the 
fact that musical culture is an important 
factor in education and are adding de- 
partments in the art to their curricula. 


A flourishing section of the University 
of Wyoming here is that of music and 
the ambitious faculty has been giving 
concerts and bringing artists to the uni- 
versity for the better understanding and 
encouragement of the study of music. 

During the last two years, George Ed- 
win Knapp has been director of that de- 
partment and besides attending to the 
administration of the work, has also 
been at the head of the vocal department. 

The entire faculty, however; has been 
heard in concerts in the neighboring 
towns of Cheyenne, Basin, Thermopolis 
and Cody, and there have also been com- 
munity sings, led by Mr. Knapp, in 
Lander, at the State teachers’ meeting, 
and at Lusk, at the Good Roads meeting, 
while the University Band had a very 
successful week’s trip last spring, and 


is engaged for the State fair in Septem- 
ber. Harry Thompson, instructor of 
band instruments, is the leader of the 
band. 

Mr. Knapp came to the university with 
a record of four years’ work as director 
of the department of music in Central 
Michigan Normal College, army song 
leader with the War Department Com- 
mission on Training Camp Activities, 
and organizer of community singing with 
the Camp Community Service. 

For next season three additions have 
been made to the faculty. These include 
Hazel Everingham, who will take 
charge of the piano department; Ermine 
Thompson, instructor in public school 
music methods and assistant in voice, 
and Carl F. Jessen, instructor in piano, 
organ and theory. ; 

During the past year, Florence Mac- 
beth, the Ernest Gamble Concert Party, 
Margaret Mulford, contralto, and Fran- 
cesca Zarad, soprano, and others, were 
heard under the auspices of the music 
department of the university. M. McL. 
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Clarence Eidom at Work with 
Big Class at Lake Geneva, IIl. 
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HICAGO, July 27.—“‘I like to play the 

piano, whether any one hears me or 
not,” was the way Clarence Eidam, the 
talented young Chicago pianist, ex- 
pressed himself when the question of his 
public recitals and concerts came up for 
discussion. 

Mr. Eidam has been gaining steadily 
in recognition in Chicago and the Middle 
West, as one of the representative pian- 
ists of America, and his recitals have 
shown remarkable improvement in mu- 
sicianship, in pianistic mechanical com- 
mand and in intelligence in the choice 
of his program, and this is easily under- 
stood, when one gets the pianist’s own 
outlook and attitude toward piano play- 
ing and music in general. 

“One must have the germ of funda- 
mental musicianship in his make-up be- 
fore he appears in public recitals, and 
there must be serious study behind all 
one presents to the musical public. 

“I keep plugging away all the time, 
and study for the genuine pleasure it 
affords me in overcoming all the prob- 
lems which piano playing presents.” 

This summer, as in the last few years, 
Mr. Eidam is conducting a class at Lake 
Geneva, IIl., where students from all over 
the country are assembled to take ad- 
vantage of his instruction. This is not 
based upon any specific method, though 
he has mastered most of the difficulties 
of the Leschetizky and other schools of 
piano playing. 

Mr. Eidam’s summer course at Lake 
Geneva will take up a term of six weeks, 
and besides private instruction there will 
also be given two piano recitals by him, 
before the student body. This plan of 
summer school has been one of Mr. 
Eidam’s teaching features for four 
years, two years having been spent at 
Traverse City, Mich. At Lake Geneva 
this year, there is quite a colony of mu- 
sic students, and the sessions are all held 
in the high school building. 

“T am preparing my program for next 
year’s recital in Chicago, which I will 
give sometime in March, and I have 


found it very difficult to find important 
big modern compositions. I have, how- 
ever, picked out some novelties which in- 
clude works by Charles T. Griffes, by 
Albeniz, and I may have a new sonata 
by Cyril Scott. But it is extremely hard 
to get away from Liszt for a brilliant 
closing number.” 

In going over the piano literature one 
can easily discern that Mr. Eidam knows 
it thoroughly, and from Bach and Bee- 
thoven to the present of Debussy, Ravel 
and Percy Grainger, he speaks with the 
authority of the practiced virtuoso of 
his instrument. ' 

He has recently been appointed head 
of the piano department of the Cosmo- 
politan Conservatory of Music of Chi- 
cago. 

Plans for an extended concert tour for 
next season are now being perfected by 
him and his manager, and he will be 
heard through the Middle West exten- 
sively during the coming fall “i. 





CHAUTAUQUA FEATURES 
MUSIC IN TERRE HAUTE 





Concerts Prove Chief Part of Week’s 
Offerings—“Pinafore” Pre- 
sented in Good Style 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., July 23—Music 
was the principal feature during the 
week of the Redpath Chautauqua just 
closing here. The artist concert was 
given by Louise Stallings, a young mezzo 
soprano with an engaging personality 
and an exceptionally pleasing voice of 
rich quality and evenly balanced regis- 
ters which she handles with perfect ease. 
Excellent diction and intelligent inter- 
pretation marked her work. Miss Stall- 
ings was assisted by the Mendelssohn 
Trio, consisting of Ralph Michaelis, vio- 
lin; Jo Pollak, ’cello; Marian Carley, 
pianist,-each of whom contributed en- 
joyable solos. 

The Sybil Sammis Singers from the 
Sammis-McDermid Studio of Chicago 


gave pleasing programs on the opening 
day. The personnel follows: Juanita 
Whicker and Miss Holverscheid, so- 
pranos; Meryle Pococke and Doris Doe, 
altos. These young ladies possess well- 
trained voices. They appeared in solo 
as well as ensemble numbers. Mary 
Cameron, the well-known pianist, was 
the assisting artist. Her numbers were 
principally chosen from American com- 
positions. 

Emerson Williams, baritone, and Jean 
McNeil, contralto, gave two short pro- 
grams of Scotch folk-songs on the sec- 
ond day. 

The fourth day introduced the New 
York opera singers, composed of Mildred 
Shaw, soprano; Mary Huber, contralto; 
Aubrey Peters, tenor; Edward Parmen- 
ter, bass. Agnes Blafka accompan‘ed, 
appearing also as_ soloist. The _ pro- 
grams consisted largely of well-known 
solo and ensemble numbers chosen from 
light and grand opera as well as from 
the regular song literature. 

The evening of the fifth day witnessed 
a revival of “Pinafore” before the larg- 
est audience of the week. A very satis- 
factory performance was given. Arthur 
Deane, the actor-stage manager, took the 
part of Captain Corcoran, which he 
created in the original London produc- 
tion; Arthur Burgess, an _ inimitable 
comedian, played Sir Joseph; Joel Mos- 
burg as Dick Deadeye made one wish vw 
hear his fine bass-baritone in an entire 
recital. Glen Drake did exceptionally 
good work as Ralph Rackstraw. This 
boyish-looking young tenor has a voice 
of rare timbre, clear, true and resonant. 
Mildred Rodiger played Buttercup and 
Luella Feiertag was an attractive Jo- 
sephine. Anna Myberg, a mere slip of a 
girl, conducted the performance and ap- 
peared as violin soloist between the two 
acts. 

To one who has been attending these 
Chautauqua programs for several years, 
it is interesting to note that music is 
assuming a place of greater importance 
on the programs each season. 

Community singing has been booming 
in Terre Haute during the past few 
weeks under the direction of Frank J. 
Root, sent here from the Community 
Service. Mr. Root has introduced noon- 
day sings in most of our large factories 
and has charge of the music in the parks 
on Sunday afternoons. A class for 
training “sing” leaders has been formed 


by him recently. He seems to be meet- 
ing with success. 

Notable among June recitals were 
three in which Anne E. Hulman pre- 
sented her pupils, Eugenia DeCoursey 
Hubbard, Marguerite Welte and Mar- 
guerite Kintz, in well interpreted piano 
programs. Miss Hubbard is already in 
the artist class. 

Sonia Claussen, daughter of Mme. 
Julia Claussen, has been spending sev- 
eral weeks in the city the guest of Pres- 
ident and Mrs. W. W. Parsons of the 
Indiana State Normal School. During 
this visit Miss Claussen was the guest of 
honor at numerous social functions. 

E. A. 





SERIES FOR MIDDLEBURG, VT. 





College’s Concert Course Includes Widely 
Known Artists 


MIDDLEBURG, VT., July 28.—During 
the coming season students at Middle- 
burg College will hear several concerts 
of unusual merit. The Student Life 
Committee, which includes L. J. Hath- 
away and Dean E. J. Wiley, has secured 
several attractions which will make it 
possible for Middleburg students and 
townspeople to hear a series of as fine 
concerts as will be heard in any college 
town. Contracts have been signed with 
the management of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra to appear on Nov. 1, 
and on Dec. 15, Lee Patterson and Guy 
Maier will be heard in their unique re- 
cital of two piano music. Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, will be heard on Jan. 
11, and the Flonzaley Quartet is booked 
for the following March. These attrac- 
tions, with concerts and recitals given by 
the faculty and students of the Music 
Department, will add much to the life 
of the college. 





Musicians’ Engagement § An- 


nounced 


Boston, July 26.—Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
bert E. Dennison of Harvard Avenue, 


Brookline, announce the engagement of 
their daughter, Adelaide, a vocalist of 
note, to Edwin Rubert Sircom, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Sircom of 
Malden. Mr. Sireum is organist for the 
Apollo Club as well as for the Church of 
Our Saviour at Longwood, Brookline. 


Boston 




















ROSA PONSELLE 


and 


FREDERICK W. VANDERPOOL 


Miss Ponselle has just made Columbia 


record No. 78920 of 


VALUES 


Hear her truly great interpretation of this 
fervent love song. 


Published by M. Witmark & Sons 
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Scott’s Music Development 
Linked with Occult Studies 





Pianist-Composer Deeply Influenced in His Works by His Ex- 
ploration of the Mystics—Delving into Philosophy of Mate- 
rialists and Dogmatists, Followed by Deep Study of East- 
ern Beliefs—Oriental Strain in His Works 


By EDWINA DAVIS 








N an appreciation of the music of 
Cyril Scott, the English pianist-com- 
poser, one is led to consider his develop- 
ment as a musician as closely linked 
with his study of the cecult which has so 


vreatly influenced his life for the last’ 


fifteen years. As the cult for his music 
vsrows, the mystic qualities and the 
Oriental atmosphere which pervade 
many of his compositions—his Algerian 
Suite, “Egyptian Impressions” and 
“Mélodies Persanes,” to mention only a 
few—become more and more apparent. 

Cyril Scott was eighteen when he first 
began to question the philosophic side 
of life, as most all eager young minds 
are wont to do at this age. As he was 
living in Germany at the time, a student 
at the Hoch Konservatorium of Frank- 
fort, it was logical that his reading 
should take him to Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche as two of the foremost expon- 
ents of German philosophy. 

But these dogmatists left him still 
questioning and unconvinced. Later, on 
his return to England, he took his scien- 
tific baptism in the materialism of Dar- 
win, Tyndall, Wallace, Mill and Huxley. 
Although what he brought away from 
these iconoclasts of theological dogma 
was the negation of all he had hitherto 
believed as incontrovertible fact, he al- 
most felt it was better to acknowledge 
that one knew nothing, than to believe so 
many things that science had demon- 
strated as man-made theories. Never- 
theless, a something reasoned within him 
that life was not, could not be simply 
intellectual. Spiritual enfoldment must 
of necessity have its place in the ulti- 
mate meaning of life. 

It was at this point, when he was 
twenty-six years old, that he became in- 
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terested in Hindoo philosophy and espe- 
cially that branch which is termed Yoga. 
When he read of the theory of reincarna- 
tion, it seemed to solve so many of the 
injustices which his belief in the good- 
ness and-omnipotence of God had hither- 
to been unable to justify. He now saw 
this earth-plane as a vast school wherein 
slowly and painfully, humanity learns 
the lessons necessary for its advance- 
ment. Those who falter or fall by the 
way, return to take up their problems 
and work out the solution, but not until 
this lesson is learned, can they be pro- 
moted to a higher class. This radiant 
understanding of the definite purpose of 
the soul’s progress through the prison 
of the body to the higher spiritual planes 
of consciousness was to see, as he puts 
it, “beyond the shadows of transition, a 
substance that endures.” It was the 
mystical truth which gave to his eyes a 
new vision. He could write now that 
which he had faintly apprehended be- 
fore. 


“What are the world’s foolish toys, and 
death’s ephemeral sorrows, 

Seeming endléss, yet by the Endless, 
fleeter than lightning’s flashes. 
Think that never yesterday was, that 

there are no to-morrows, 
Then future, fiends are void and past 
despairs are empty ashes.” 


It was the attainment of a spiritual 
freedom which could make him say later, 
“If I-am worth anything, time will prove 
it; if I am worth nothing, then all the 
better if my writings are not heard.” 
This detachment from the world’s praise 
or blame makes of Cyril Scott a vitally 
compelling personality many degrees re- 
moved from the self-seeker. 

Naturally the inflow of this richness 
of spiritual revelation has left its im- 
print on the music of Cyril Scott. From 
this period, he begins to experiment in 
the use of a freer key-tonality and 
breaks away from the restraint imposed 
by the regularly constructed measure. 
He evolves such seeming oddities as the 
seven bar phrase and interchangeable 
rhythms of 7/8 and 10/8 time. The re- 
sult, far from displeasing, even to ears 
still faithful to an older school, gives a 
fluidic ebb and flow to his rhythms and 
an eerie loveliness and subtlety to his 
phrases. 

Modal, mediwval and Eastern scales 
we find as the basis of his harmonic sys- 
tem, though he at times uses the whole 
tone scale for reproducing certain tonal 
moods; while shifting chords, each one 
of which he may elect to treat as be- 
longing to separate and distinct keys, 
give an exotic color to his harmoniza- 
tion. Technical difficulties abound in 
his compositions. His violin sonata and 
concerto for piano are not for the ama- 
teur. In his two piano pieces, ‘Lotus 
Land” and the “Twilight of the Year,” 
his novel use of the glissandi on the black 
keys seems so appallingly complex to the 
uninitiate, that he will at first question 
the human possibility of anyone accom- 
plishing such a feat. But that it can 
be done has been demonstrated by the 
composer, himself. 

But to better understand the music of 
Cyril Scott in relationship to his phil- 
osophy, one should read his book on the 
“Philosophy of Modernism in Connec- 
tion with Music” and especially the one 
essay entitled “The Occult Relation Be- 
tween Sound and Color.” 

And if after reading his own views 
on his aims and ideals, one would wish 
a more comprehensive study of Scott, the 
man, there is that most concise and in- 
teresting little volume by Eaglefield Hull, 
entitled “Cyril Scott, Composer, Poet 
and Philosopher.” 
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THREE IN TIE FOR PRIZE 





Rivoli Orchestra Will Play Ranking 
Works Before Decision Is Made 


The board of judges named by Hugo 
Riesenfeld, director of the Rivoli, Rialto 
and Criterion Theaters, to choose the 
winner of the $500 prize offered for the 
best overture submitted by an American 
composer, has narrowed its choice down 
to three compositions. Eighty-five were 
received in time to be eligible for the 
contest. 

The judges, Edward Falk, Josiah Zuro, 
Frederick Stahlberg and several others, 
have been studying the compositions 
since early in April, but have been un- 
able to come to a decision because of the 
outstanding merit of the work of three 
New York composers, who are left in 
the race. 

In order to make sure that no mistake 
is made in the final award Mr. Riesen- 
feld will have the three compositions 
played by the Rivoli orchestra at the 
Rivoli Theater before the board of judges 
and an additional audience of noted mu- 
sicians. It will be at least a month be- 
fore this tryout can be had because of 
the time and labor necessary to copy the 
various parts for an orchestra of fifty 
musicians, but Mr. Riesenfeld believes 
the delay and the additional cost will 
be more than justified by the opportunity 
it will give to have the compositions 
properly presented before a final deci- 
sion is made. 





Macbeth Scores at Ocean Grove 


Florence Macbeth made her first ap- 
pearance in Ocean Grove, N. J., on July 
24. The first part of her program in- 
cluded “Quel Ruscelletto” (Paradies), 
“Care Selve”’ (Handel), “Plague of 
Love’ (Arne) and an old Swedish 
song which roused delight. The most 
popular contribution of the evening 


was David’s “Charmant Oiseau” for 
which she received an ovation. Her 
accompanist, Frank Laird Miller, aided 
considerably to the joy of the evening’s 
entertainment by his sympathetic work 
with the singer and Mr. Lufsky was an 
efficient flautist. The audience was the 
largest of the season. 





NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Minnie Zimmer- 
man was among those who received 
diplomas from the Yale School of Music 
recently. Miss Zimmerman is a teacher 
of this city. 
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JUNE 15—AUGUST 15 


Address: 140 West 57th Street, N. Y., 
or apply to 
Secretary: 104 West 57th Street, N. Y. 


Telephone: 4549 Circle 
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COLUMBIA PREPARES FOR MUSIC FESTIVAL 





Under Dr. Hall, Three-day 
Event to Be Offered by 
Chorus of Summer Session 


A three day music festival has been 
arranged at Columbia University as a 
climax to the music activities of the sum- 
mer session. The festival, which will be 
held in the university gymnasium on the 
evenings of Aug. 9, 10 and 11, will be 
given by the Summer Session Chorus, 
conducted by Walter Henry Hall, pro- 
fessor of church and choral music at Co- 
lumbia. In conjunction with the chorus 
which consists of more than 200 voices, 
about fifty members of the New York 
Philharmonic Society will be heard. 

The first and third concerts will be 
devoted to choral and orchestral music. 


At the first concert the classical program 
includes Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” Beet- 
hoven’s Fifth Symphony, and part of 
Haydn’s “Creation” will also be per- 
formed. The program for the third con- 
cert includes the Prelude to “Lohengrin,” 
the Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky, and 
the “Mystic Trumpeter” by Hamilton 
Harty. 

Professor Hall characterized the 
““Mystic Trumpeter” as one of the most 
striking products of recent years. This 
setting of Walt Whitman’s poem by the 
young Englishman of Irish parentage, he 
believes has caught in a remarkable way 
the spirit of the fine poem. 

The second concert, which will consist 
of representative choral music, mostly 
unaccompanied, from Palestrina to the 
present time, institutes a new departure 
at the summer. session festivals. A 
chorus of fifty solo voices will sing the 
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program which has been divided into 
two parts, sacred and secular. The com- 
posers represented in the first part of the 
historical concert will be Palestrina, 
Bach, Handel, Praetorius, Tchaikovsky, 
Noble and Nathaniel Dett. Madrigals 
and glees of the Elizabethan and suc- 


ceeding period and numbers by modern 


composers such as Walford Davies, Cecil 
Forsyth and Edward Elgar will be per- 
formed in the second part. 

Because of the thousands of summer 
session students and the limited size of 
the university gymnasium the festival 
concerts will not be open to the public. 


One of Our Regular Correspondents 
Presents a Justifiable Complaint 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 

I am constantly in receipt of letters 
from concert-givers and managers all 
over the country asking information 
about local conditions, names of institu- 
tions, clubs and individuals whd might 
be interested in managing a concert here. 
It is rare indeed that a stamp is inclosed 
for the answer. Needless to say this 
correspondence goes at once in my waste- 
basket. I am a busy person and the 
time involved means a good deal to me, 
but when in addition I am expected to 
furnish stamps for this mass of corre- 
spondence—it becomes necessary to neg- 
lect it. 

I fancy I am one of many of your 
correspondents who are having a similar 
experience, so I wonder if it might not 
be well gently to suggest to this army of 
concert-givers that your correspondents 
are willing to be of any reasonable as- 
sistance to them, but that a _ self-ad- 
dressed envelope must be inclosed with 
their request if a reply is expected. 

Yours sincerely, 
A LONG-SUFFERING CORRESPONDENT. 
July 23, 1920. 


Toronto Conservatories Reénforce Their 
Faculties 


TORONTO, CAN., July 19.—The musical 
colleges in Toronto are strengthening 
their teaching staffs for the coming sea- 
son. Among the notable additions to the 
staff of the Toronto Conservatory of 
Music is Ferdinand Fillion, violin 
vituoso,. and his wife, Mme. Ferdinand 
Goltre Fillion, coloratura soprano. Mr. 
Fillion, who is only twenty-eight years 
of age, began his musical studies when 
a young lad under Edmund Severn of 
New York. Besides his special gifts as 
a violinist, he has ability as a pianist, 
accompanist and composer. The Ham- 
burg Conservatory announces the follow- 
ing staff appointments: 


Vocal department: Mme. Lucia de Munck, 
Richard Tattersall. Piano: Margaret Bos- 
well, Myra Chamberlain, Eleanor Griffith, 
Mrs. Harvey, Hazel Jamieson, Florence 
Hicks, Edward Magee, Maurice Turland and 
Richard Tattersall. Violin: Angel Pemberton- 
Cooper, Clarice McKay-Challenger and Mrs. 
S. Maxwell-Harvey. ’Cello: Marcus Adeney. 
Organ: Richard Tattersall. 


F. G. Killmaster, organist of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, Ont., has been ap- 
pointed musical director of Regina Col- 
lege, Regina, Sask. W. J. B. 


The concert by the Goldman Concert 
Band which was scheduled for Aug. 3 
at Curtiss Field, Staten Island, has been 
postponed, and will be given later in the 
month. 
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Caroline Curtiss 
Engaged to Open 
Chautauqua Wee: 








Photo by Campbell Studi 
Caroline Curtiss, American Soprano 


Caroline Curtiss, young American so 
prano, has been engaged as soloist wit! 
the New York Symphony at Chauta 
qua, N. Y., on Monday evening, Auy. 
9, to open Music Week. Miss Curti: 
will sing the aria “Adieu Foréts” from 
Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc.” The a 
companying photograph is one of the 
latest taken of the artist. 





Dicie Howell Spending Vacation in th 
South 


Dicie Howell, soprano, is spendin 
her vacation in the South. After se 
eral weeks of play and work, the s: 
prano has gone to Virginia Beach, Va., 
for a few weeks. Miss Howell comes 
north in August to fulfill several con- 
cert engagements. Her Aeolian Ha!! 
recital is booked for December. 
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appearance in Buffalo and on July 2, OO" York early in January. The soprano 
YY ° together with Nina Morgana, she scored ° will be heard in her familiar roles in 
Cecil Arden Plans a splendid success at the concert given Bohlmann Vy ill “Rigoletto,” “Elisir d’Amore, ‘Lakme, 
by the American Zionist Association. “Linda,” “Tales of Hoffmann and 


Fall Tour After 
Summer Concerts 


Cecil Arden, Contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company 


Cecil Arden, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has been kept 
constantly busy this summer. 
10 she sang at the Ocean Grove Audi- 
torium. On July 18 she made her first 


On July- 


There she sang the aria from “Samson 
et Dalila” as an opening number, her 
second group including “Les Beaux 
Réves,”’ Buzzi-Peccia; “My Little 
House,” Seneca Pierce; “No, John, No.” 
and by special request, “Eli, Eli.” On 
July 26 she was heard in Portland, Me., 
at the City Hall in joint recital with 
U. S. Kerr, where her singing of “Ah 
mon Fils’ brought her many recalls. 
For her second group she sang, for the 
first time, Buzzi-Peccia’s effective ‘set- 
ting of the Tagore poem, “Forget the 
Night,” “My Little House,’ Seneca 
Pierce; “The Mountain Girl’s Lament,” 
Victor Young, and Massenet’s “Nuit 
d’Espagne.” Miss Arden’s fall tour will 
begin in the latter part of August. She 
will be heard in many cities for the first 
time before the opening of the opera 
season. 





Police Band Plays to Thousands in Cen- 
tral Park 


The New York Police Band, Patrol- 
man Otto Erbar, conductor, gave a con- 
cert for 8000 persons at the Mall in 
Central Park on the evening of July 
28. Howard J. Gee, bass, sang “Il 
Lacerato Spiritu” from Verdi’s “Simon 
Boccanegra,” and “Invictus” by Bruno 
Huhn. Evelyn Herbert, soprano of the 
Chicago Opera, sang the “Bird Song” 
from “Pagliacci,” and “Ah, Love But a 
Day,” by Mrs. ‘Beach. The band num- 
bers included the overture to “Stra- 
della,’ and an excerpt from “Butter- 


fly.” 


A concert which tested the capacity 
of the auditorium was given by John 
Meldrum, the pianist, at Cambidge 
Springs, ‘where he is summering. 
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Theodore Bohlmann, Piano Teacher 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 23.—To the 
great satisfaction of numbers of students 
in Memphis and the South, Theodore 
Bohlmann, formerly of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory, has for the last three 
months been conducting master classes 
here, under the management of Mrs. 
Jason Walker, whose musical bureau has 
become one of the important managerial 
bureaus of the South. 

Teachers and students have been un- 
der Mr. Bohlmann’s instruction, and all 
his time has been filled. So great has 
been the interest aroused that Mr. Bohl- 
mann has decided to continue his work in 
Memphis next year. The three months’ 
course was so successful that upon the 
solicitation of those studying with Mr. 
Bohlmann, he extended his work through 
July. 

Mr. Bohlmann’s ripe musicianship, his 
store ,of information in the fields of 
literature and science as well as music, 
and his years of activity, have estab- 
lished him an authoritive teacher and 
artist. 

Memphis is fortunate in securing him 
for the coming year, and Mrs. Jason 
Walker looks forward to the establishing 
of a great school of music in the near 
future. She believes Memphis is the 
logical place for a splendid conservatory, 
and with Mr. Bohlmann as musical di- 
rector, and a faculty of artist teachers, 
there is no doubt that an _ institution 
could be successfully and permanently 
established. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bohlmann leave Adg. 1 
for a six weeks’ vacation, taking in 
Louisville and Cincinnati en route to the 
lakes. Mr. Bohlmann’s classes will open 
Sept. 15, and registration for them has 
already almost reached the limit. 

S. B. W. 


Blanche Freedman With International 
Concert Bureau 


The International Concert Bureau has 
secured the services of Blanche Freed- 
man as head of its publicity department. 
Miss Freedman previous to her recent 
marriage was press representative for 
Haensel & Jones for three seasons. 





Florence Macheth to Sing i in New York 
With Chicago Opera Forces 


With the exception of two appear- 
ances with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion in Chicago during November, Flor- 
ence Macbeth will begin her operatic 
season with that organization in New 


In addition to her 
Miss Macbeth will 
throughout the 


“Barber of Seville.” 
appearances in opera, 
sing in many concerts 
country. 


Anna Fitziu Sings to Great Audience at 
Stadium 


Anna Fitziu, the soprano, appeared at 
the Lewisohn Stadium Sunday evening, 
July 25, before one of the largest audi- 
ences of the season. She sang the aria 
from Hadley’s opera “Azora” and “Vissi 
d’arte” from “Tosca.” As encores, she 
sang the Arditi waltz, A Walter Kram- 
er’s “I Shall Awake,” and “My Aine 
Countrie” by Mrs. Mary Hartman. This 
was the first time the last song had been 
sung publicly in this country. 

After the concert, Miss Fitziu gave a 
supper and reception at her home in 
West Seventieth Street. 


Falk and Estelle Wentworth. Soloists, 
With Leman Orchestra 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 31.—Jules 
Falk, violinist, and Estelle Wentworth, 
soprano, were the soloists at the concert 
given by the Leman Symphony Orches- 
tra on the Steel Pier, on the evening 
of July 25. Mr. Falk offered Wieniaw- 
ski’s D Minor Concerto, and played the 
obbligato to Massenet’s “Elégie” sung 
by Miss Wentworth, whose solo num- 
bers were the Jewel Song from “Faust” 
and a group of songs. Both soloists 
were much applauded. A. 2. 





John Campbell Engaged for “Creation” 
at Columbia University 


John Campbell, tenor, who recently re- 
turned from Europe, has been engaged 
as one of the soloists for the presenta- 
tion of the “Creation” at the Columbia 
University scheduled for Aug. 9 under 
the direction of Walter Henry Hall. 
Mr. Campbell is at present engaged pre- 
paring an interesting program which will 
include several seldom heard works to 
be introduced in his New York recital 
at Aeolian Hall next October. 


Lenora Sparkes to Make Second South- 
ern Tour in January 


So many _ requests for recitals by 
Lenora Sparkes have been received by 
the Alkahest Lyceum Bureau of Atlanta, 
which, by special arrangement with Dan- 
iel Mayer is booking the Metropolitan so- 
prano in the South, that Miss Sparkes 
will make a second Southern tour in Jan- 
uary, in addition to the ten recitals which 
she will give in Alkahest territory begin- 
ning on Oct. 25. In January she will 
go as far as Mississippi. 


Reginald Sweet on His Vacation 


Reginald Sweet has interrupted his 
composing for a short period of rest. 
Mr. Sweet has gone to Lake Louise, 
Canada, to remain until Aug. 4, and 
from there to Coronado Beach, San 
Diego, Cal., until Aug. 28. He will then 
return to New York to complete semi- 
finished manuscripts. 


Lazzari to Sing at Asbury Park and 


New York Stadium 
Caroline Lazzari, contralto of the 
Metropolitan, has broken her resolution 


not to appear in public during the sum- 
mer. She will be heard in concert at 
Asbury Park, N. J., on the evening of 
Aug. 12, and at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
New York, on the evening of Aug. 14. 


“Proxcessive Series” Catalog Issued 


The 1920 catalog of the correlated 
compositions, studies and exercises in 
the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons, 
published by the Art Publication Society, 
St. Louis, Mo., has just been issued. 
Along with it is included a synopsis and 
reference index of the series. 
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“NOBODY KNOWS DE TROUBLE I'VE 
SEEN.” Arranged by Clarence Cameron 
White. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


It is interesting to see how good, and 
yet how different, an arrangement of a 
Negro spiritual three different trans- 
cribers, all of them musically and racial- 
ly well qualified for the task, can make. 
Mr. White’s version of “Nobody Knows 
De Trouble I’ve Seen” is by no means 
the least expressive or interestingly har- 
monized of the editions of this lovely 
plantation song, which one _ publisher 
after another “suffers to come unto him” 
in a different harmonic guise. 


* * * 


“PLEASANT MOODS.” By Frank A. Eckart. 
“The Morn of the Year.’”’ By Frank A. 
Eckart. (Cincinnati: Willis Music Co.) 


“Pleasant Moods,” for violin and 
piano, deserves its title. It is a grace- 
ful, happy little number for the string 
instrument, with an effective background 
of piano accompaniment, playable and 
well-sounding. Mr. Eckart’s song, “The 
Morn of the Year,” is a Spring song of 
a popular and accepted type, light, 
gracious, easily singable and well cli- 


maxed. 
* * * 


“VALSE NANETTE.” By Edgar Fairchild. 
‘‘Mephisto Minuet,’’ “‘Caprice American.” 
By Francis Schwinger. (New York: Hunt- 
zinger & Dilworth.) 


Edgar Fairchild’s “Valse Nanette,” as 
its title implies, plumbs no depths. It 
is one of those catchy, agreeably-motived 
and easy-to-play-and-to-listen-to waltzes, 
so apt to give the greater pleasure to 
the simpler ear, which will incline to it 
with favor. Francis Schwinger’s 
“Mephisto Minuet” is a very effective 
and playable number, with a proper 
touch of the diabolique to justify its 
title, and is not really hard, despite some 
octave passages. 

The same composer’s “Caprice Ameri- 
can” is a taking little piano fancy. It 
has a clever original thematic idea, and 
is not beholden to any of our American 
folk-airs for its subject which, in an 
American caprice, is worthy of note. 


* * * 


“FRENCH BALLADE,” “Hunting March,” 
‘“4In Merry Society,’’ ‘‘Musical Box,” ‘‘Rus- 
sian Wedding,’”’ ‘‘Sunshine.”” By W. Alet- 
ter. “‘Cherries Waltz.’’ By Arthur Clifford. 
(New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 
Inc.) 


This entire group of grateful teach- 
ing pieces by W. Aletter are meant for 
the pupil in about the second grade. 
Their composer has a gift for writing 
easy piano numbers which make a clear 
appeal to the student’s feeling for mel- 
ody. “French Ballade,” offers melody- 
playing in the left hand; “Hunting 
March” and “In Merry Society” are 
bright little examples of the rondo; and 
“The Musical Box” an effective bit of 
programmatic tinkle; while “Sunshine” 
is a nicely developed minuet; and the 
“Russian Peasant Wedding” is in polka 
time. 

Arthur Clifford’s “Cherries” is one of 
those pleasant piano waltzes of medium 
difficulty, with pronounced melodic 
themes, and a “nice, easy motion” whose 
type is abidingly popular with vast sec- 
tions of the tune-loving American pub- 
lic. papaelage 
CONCERTO IN A MINOR. By Johann Se- 

bastian Bach. Arranged by Eduard Her- 

mann. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Of the three violin concertos originally 
written by Bach for the solo instrument 
with accompanying instruments, per- 
haps the finest of them is this one in A 
minor. Eduard Hermann has arranged 
it effectively and in serious musicianly 
manner. The middle Andante move- 
ment of the concerto is especially fine. 
It presents a pregnant tutti idea, with a 
light, contrasting figurated solo part, the 
two together making up the movement, 
without the solo violin part really be- 
ing a genuine violin cantilena. The third 
movement is a sunny, cheerful number 
in the style of a gigue. It is safe to say 
that any violinist who cares for the 
really worth-while things should know 
tnis work. 


“REJOICE, YE PURE IN HEART.” By Leo 
Sowerby. (New York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


This fine handling of the well-known 
sacred hymn in the form of a choral pre- 
lude for organ by one of the most orig- 
inal of living American composers, is a 
very effective number for its instrument. 
It treats its hymn-subject with vivid 
richness of device in development, and 
varied harmonic interest, and brings it 
to a climax of great sonority and power. 
It is lofty and impressive musically, as 
well as brilliant, and emphatically one of 
those finer things of its kind which stand 
for more than a page of syrupy sweet- 
ness in the musical portion of the serv- 
ice. 


a. * © 
“TO LIFE.” By Mark Andrews. “In Sleepy- 
Land,” ‘Glow-Worm.” By Mana-Zucca. 


‘“‘Night Comes and the Day Is Gone.” By 
G. E. Holmes. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Andrews’s “To Life” is sub-titled 
“An Ode.” Let none be frightened off 
by the idea that it is therefore forbid- 
dingly solemn and austere. His song 
has a direct, upstanding melody, ex- 
pressively harmonized, offers a big cli- 
max, worth any singer’s while. “In 
Sleepy-Land” and “Glow-Worm,” are 
two of the attractive melodies contained 
in Mana-Zucca’s book collection, “A 
Child’s Day in Song,” and now re- 
printed separately for high and for low 
voice. “Night Comes and the Day Is 
Gone,” by G. E. Holmes, is a most me- 
lodious, singable and engaging specimen 
of the favorite twilight song type. It 
has the element of wide popularity, is 
for medium voice, and provided with 
obbligatos for violin or ’cello to sing and 
sob along sweetly with the even tenor 
of its vocal air. 

* * * 


“LOVE, MY HEART LONGS DAY AND 
NIGHT,” ‘‘Peace, My Heart.’”’ By Darius 
Milhaud. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


These two expressive vocal reactions 
of a distinguished modern French com- 
poser to poems of Rabindranath Tagore, 
are interesting under more than one 
head. They are instinct with an im- 
pressionistic charm of clarity, and a sin- 
cere melodic truth, which is in most per- 
fect accord with the spirit of their poems. 
In this connection there are in each song, 
two individual melody lines, one for the 
French version, and one for the English 
originals of the Hindu poet. Each line 
varies in contour, sometimes to quite an 
extent; but the result is that in each 
case the composer has achieved a far 
better setting than if he had tried to 
force his French version within the con- 
fines of the English melody line. Both 
songs are for high voice, and may be 
heartily commended to all who appre- 
ciate the best in modern song-writing of 
the highest type. 


. £ 
“LA CHANSON DE TYLTYL.” From 
“L’Oiseau Bleu.’”’ By Albert Wolff. (New 


York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


There are genuinely attractive lyric 
moments in “L’Oiseau Bleu,” moments 
in which that paucity of melodic interest 
which, as a whole, seems to affect the 
score, fall away, and “La Chanson de 
Tyltyl” (Tyltyl’s Song) is one of these. 
It makes an effective individual solo, 
does “Tyltyl’s Song,” and as_ such 
should voice a definite appeal. 


* * * 


“LIFT UP YOUR HEADS, O YE GATES.” 
By Robert Huntington Terry. (Philadel- 
phia: Theodore Presser Co.) 


Mr. Terry’s anthem is a good, practical 
service number written along accepted 
lines, with a melodious tenor or soprano 
solo, and a good choral climax. 


* * * 


“CAPRICE-VALSE.” By Maurice Dambols. 
(New York: G. Schirmer.) 


A brilliant ~piano~ waltz, about fifth 
grade in difficulty, written with Gallic 
lightness and grace, plenty of contrast 
in its individual movements, and work- 
ing up to a brilliant close, with a preced- 
ing cadenza. Pianistic to a degree, it is 
one of those grateful numbers which 
sound far more difficult than they ac- 
tually are. 


PART SONGS FOR WOMEN’S VOICES. 
Harmonized and Arranged by Deems Tay- 
lor. Breton Folk-Songs: ‘‘La Petite Robe,’’ 


‘“‘Disons le Chapelet,’” ‘“‘Le Départ de 
vAme.” English Folk-Song: “The Loyal 
Lover.’’ (New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


These attractive part-songs belong to 
a series, most of whose component num- 
bers were considered in these columns 
some time ago. They are emphatically 
on a par with their predecessors. “La 
Petite Robe” (The Wedding Dress) is a 
jolly little three-part ballad from 
Guémené; “Disons le Chapelet” (Before 
the Shrine), four-part, and “Le Départ 
de l’Ame” (The Soul’s' Departure), 
three-part, are Breton canticles, the lat- 
ter a particularly lovely bit of part- 
writing as Mr. Taylor presents it. “The 
Loyal Lover” is another fine example of 
what a wealth of harmonic interest and 
choral effect Mr. Taylor is able to give 
the simple melodic folk-tune outline. 
This entire group of folk-song harmoni- 
zations of his cannot fail of favor. 

‘ F. H. M. 
* * 


“THE GREAT MIRACLE.’ By C. Hugo 
Grimm. (Cincinnati - New York-London: 
John Church Co.) 


Here is an Easter cantata by a Cin- 
cinnati composer, whose music ought to 
be much better known in his country. 
Mr. Grimm has been known to us before 
by several excellent songs for a solo voice 
with piano accompaniment, but it would 
seem that he has put to his credit a 
large number of works in the bigger 
forms, as well. 

“The Great Miracle” is made up of 
three parts: I. “Invocation to Spring,” 
II. “In the Sepulchre” and III “Resurrec- 
tion.” The composer has himself se- 
lected the text, the first part from Whit- 
tier, the second from the Scriptures plus 
two texts of H. Bonar and the last part 
from Matthew. The work is planned for 
chorus of mixed voices with solo voices 
and organ. And it is pleasant to note 
that the organ accompaniment is really 
written for the organ and the registra- 
tion indicated, so that the composer’s in- 
tentions as regards tone color can be 
carried out. A note also tells us that 
the composer has scored the cantata for 
strings, horn and harp, which instru- 
ments may be added to the organ accom- 
paniment. 

There is no attempt here to detail the 
merits of Mr. Grimm’s cantata. But 
there is a very distinct desire on the 
reviewer’s part to give a general idea 
of the kind of music that makes “The 
Great Miracle” so worthy a piece. There 
is an instrumental prelude of a page, 
then a short tenor solo “O Soul of the 
Springtime.” The opening chorus “We 
wait for thy coming,” Mendelssohnian 
in character, is charming. There are 
few halts; the numbers go from one into 
the other in the modern manner and 
through them Mr. Grimm works his mo- 
tives announced in the prelude of the 
work. “In the Sepulchre” opens with a 
recitative for baritone solo. There is a 
fine alto solo ““How calmly in that tomb,” 
Solenne e misurato, C Minor, common 
time leading into an Andante con moto e 
espressione, C Major, for soprano. The 
soprano solo continues in a 12/8 Soste- 
nuto, ma con moto, in E Flat, on the text 
“They that dwell under the shadow of 
the Almighty.” The material which first 
appeared as an alto solo is now reset for 
chorus with fine effect, bringing Part II 
to a close. In the “Resurrection” we 
find a baritone arioso of expressive qual- 
ity, a tenor solo “Fear Not” and a chorus 
“Sing, sing, O ye heavens,” Allegro bril- 
lante. A duet in D Major, 6/8 interrupts 
the chorus, soprano and tenor soloists 
singing “Come, Spring, in thy Beauty.” 
The chorus returns and is worked up to 
a climactic ending, admirably managed, 
every bit of it. 

Composers of cantatas for church use 
have not startled the world as far as 
we know—perhaps Bach, but then Bach 
was Bach and his cantatas for church 
use were not only for church use. They 
were a message to the world and as such 
have lasted and will last till music ends. 
Mr. Grimm’s music in “The Great Mira- 
cle” is lovely in feeling and stands far 
above what contemporary composers put 
into Easter cantatas. Musicianship of 
a very high order marks every measure 
of it and it is written with a sure touch. 
In idiom it is not without kinship to 
composers who have lived, worked and 
died; but there is enough individuality 
in it to make it exceedingly worth while. 
The attention of organists is directed 
to it here: they will make the acquaint- 
ance of a worthy work, if they will ex- 
amine it carefully. A. W. K. 


Lionel Storr, basso, will appear at the 
Lewisohn Stadium on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Aug. 11, on the same program with 
Anna Fitziu. 
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John Dennis MEEHAN 
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Hall, 154 West 57th Street, New York City 
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PAULIST CHORISTERS 
DELIGHT TACOMANS 


Boy Singers Heard by 5,000 in 
Stadium—Visiting Artist 
Triumphs 


TACOMA, WASH., July 23.—With audi- 
ences of about 5,000 and 3,500 respec- 
tively, both seeming small after the tre- 
mendous outpouring of humanity which 
completely filled the great open air meet- 
ing place on the evening of July 5, the 
Tacoma Stadium was the scene of civic 
concerts Friday evening, July 16, and 
Wednesday evening, July 21. The con- 
certs were the second and third of the 
series of five which began with the song 
program by Anna Fitziu, soprano, late in 
June. That of the 16th presented the 
Paulist Choristers, with John Finnegan, 
tenor, as soloist, and that of the follow- 
ing Wednesday served to introduce an 
artist previously unknown in the Pacific 
Northwest, Mme. Francesca Zarad, so- 
prano. The patriotic program of July 
5, at which Nina Morgana, soprano, sang 
to the largest audience ever assembled in 
the Stadium for an event of the kind, 
was not a part of the civic series, having 
been arranged in conjunction with a fire- 
works display by the American Legion. 

The Paulist Choristers greatly pleased 
the 5,000 persons who heard them. De- 
spite the distance from the platform to 
the tiers of cement seats rising above, 
the boys’ voices floated, clear and sweet, 
in admirable contrast to the fuller but 
not more vibrant quality of the adult 
tenors and basses of the choir. There 
was no difficulty in hearing the youthful 
voices in solo and duet numbers, though 
it was noted that the words sung by the 
boys did not carry with the distinctness 
of John Finnegan’s carefully enunciated 
vocables. The choir sang a group of 
sixteenth and seventeenth century litur- 
gical numbers, some more modern church 
music and some semi-popular secular mu- 
sic. A curious offering was the “Flower 
Duet” from “Madama Butterfly,” sung 
with two boys’ voices for each part, in 
reality a quartet. Father Finn was in 
his accustomed place as director of the 
choir. 

John Finnegan’s smoothly controlled 
tenor was heard in several incidental 
solos with the choir, and in the ‘‘Bohéme”’ 
aria, “Che Gelida Manina,” which he 
supplemented with numerous encores. In 
Irish selections he disclosed a floating 
pianissimo for “the turn of the octave,” 





after the fashion of another illustrious: 


John. He was rapturously applauded. 
Mme. Zarad’s song program was given 
on a night which threatened rain and 
which was none too warm for a lengthy 
communion with the muse in open air. 
She came to Tacoma a stranger, concern- 
ing whom little was known, and she de- 
parted the friend of the thousands who 
heard her. Her program included much 
that was semi-popular, and she caught 
the crowd’s fancy with some spoken in- 
terjections between her numbers. 
Singing with a slight accent, her 
enunciation was not as clear as that of 
some other singers in the Stadium, but 
her tone was warm and winning, and 
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she possessed the knack of projecting 
personality to those too far from her to 
see any play of sentiment upon her face. 
Operatic numbers included “Mi Chiamano 
Mimi” from “Bohéme,” the “Habafera”’ 
from “Carmen,” and “Connais Tu Le 
Pays” from “Mignon.” The Arditi waltz, 
“Tl Bacio,” was a favorite. Henschel’s 
“Morning Hymn” was very nicely sung. 
“Tommy Lad,” “Little Grey Home in the 
West” and “Out Where the West Begins” 
appealed to many with no pretensions to 
musical erudition. 

Preceding the soprano’s appearance, 
the Orpheus Club, of Tacoma, sang a 
group of numbers under the direction 
of John M. Spargur, who is also con- 
ductor of the Seattle Symphony. Between 
Mme. Zarad’s first two groups, the male 
chorus was heard again in MacDowell’s 
“The Crusaders.” It sang with excellent 
attack and finish and satisfying tonal 
quality. Mrs. T. V. Tyler, a gifted 
Tacoma pianist, who has been absent 
for some months, played Mme. Zarad’s 
accompaniments artistically, Mrs. Will- 
iam Schlarb, better known as Rose Kara- 
sek, gave admirable support at the piano 
to the male chorus. oe / 


NATIONAL FEDERATION 
IN DRIVE FOR MEMBERS 








Aims to Create Public Sentiment So 
That Music May Play Proper 
Role in Nation 


It will be interesting to the musical 
public to follow the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs in its drive for mem- 
bership. During the war the Federa- 
tion, in common with all other organiza- 
tions not dealing directly with war ac- 
tivities, suffered a considerable loss in 
membership and morale. However, on 
account of the war music received a rec- 
ognition never before accorded it. The 
National Federation, foreseeing a musi- 
cal renaissance, inaugurated active re- 
habilitation measures at the beginning 
of the year. With service to the people 
as its ideal, the National Federation 
seeks to-become strong in membership 
so that it may be a potent influence in 
the creation of the necessary public sen- 
timent to make music function properly 
in our national life. The Federation 
ins’sts that the public schools, with their 
organized ranks reaching into every com- 
munity and every home, furnish the 
means for making America a musical 
nation. A _ proper utilization of this 
means demands the standardization of 
teaching and its recognition in the pub- 
lic school curriculum. 

A chart has been prepared to show 
graphically the number of music clubs 
enrolled in the National Federation on 
Jan 1, as well as the increase in mem- 
bership to July 1, in comparison with the 
ponulation of the various States. 

The interest and support of the public 
are solicited. 


FINDS TUDOR MUSIC 





Carnegie Trust Will Publish Early Eng- 
lish Works Unearthed in MS. 


LONDON, July 14.—At a conference 
held by the Carnegie Trust here on July 
13, the finding of a lost Tudor musical 
literature was told by Sir Henry Hadow, 
rer of the University of Shef- 

eld. 

Sir Henry spoke of the musical activi- 
ties of the trust, and said the chief of 
these, was the Tudor Music scheme, 
which was the most important musi- 
cal discovery since Grove and Sulli- 
van went to Vienna and found the lost 
Schubert manuscripts. For a hundred 
years, from Henry VII. to the end of the 
reign of James I., Englishmen were writ- 
ing music rivaling the compositions of 
the great masters of Flanders and Italy, 
and comparable with the great Eliza- 
bethan literature. Practically the whole 
of that music disappeared. It was over- 
laid by the lapse of time, and until re- 
cently nobody in the world knew of the 
extent and value of that treasure. But 
it had now been discovered in manuscript 
form by a body of expert editors and was 
about to be published by the Carnegie 
Trust. , 





In a letter addressed to Lulu Findlay 
of Kittanning, Pa., among the effects of 
Harry E. Campbell who was found dead 
in his room in a lodging house in West 
Fifty-sixth street on July 25, the dead 
man spoke of a concert to be given in 
that city by his daughter who was known 
professionally as Eleanor Corcoran. Mr. 
Campbell, who for three years previous 
to his death, had been employed as a 
dishwasher at a prominent New York 
restaurant, was at one time a practicing 
physician. 











San Antonio Pianist and Singer 














Earning Enviable Reputations 





Left to right: Mary Howard, Soprano; Clara D. Madison, “Musical America’s” San 
Antonio Correspondent; Carol Robinson, Photographed in Front of the Alamo 
in San Antonio 


AN ANTONIO, TEX., July 24.—Two San Antonio musicians who are rapidly 
forging ahead in the musical world of the country, are Mary Howard, soprano, 
and Carol Robinson, pianist, both originally from this city. Miss Howard will sing 


. 


at the festival in Lockport, N. Y., and in 
Miss Robinson will make her third New York appear- 


make a tour of the South. 


Buffalo in September, and will later 


ance in recital in November and is already booked for a number of recitals in 


different parts of the country. 


C. D. M. 





MUSIC HOLDS SWAY AT 
CHAUTAUQUA FESTIVALS 





Willem Willeke Receives Ovation at 
\Farewell Concert—Final Series to 
be Led by René Pollain 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 25—Musi- 
cal activities at Chautauqua continue to 
be one of the principal features of this 
unique resort. Two concerts stand out 
in the record of the past week. A sacred 
concert was held on Sunday evening in 
which the July soloists, Mrs. Louise 
Hubbard, soprano; Mary Potter, con- 
tralto; Robert Howell, tenor, and Wal- 
ter Grune, baritone; the Chautauqua 
Choir and the New York Symphony 
joined forces, and contributed to make 
it an inspiring program. 

This week also marked the departure 
of Willem Willeke, who has been conduct- 
ing the New York Symphony concerts for 
the past three weeks. His farewell ap- 
pearance was on Friday night and was 
the signal for a great ovation. The or- 
chestra played a “request” program 
which delighted an exceptionally large 
audience. Among the works was Liszt’s 
“Les Préludes” and a movement from the 


“New World.” Mr. Willeke left on Sat- 
urday for South Blue Hill, Me., where 
he will spend a vacation with his family. 
His post will be filled by René Pollain, 
the French violist and conductor, who 
was at Chautauqua last season, and who 
has just arrived from France to fulfill 
this engagement. 

Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist, made a 
favorable impression by his playing of 
Boellman’s Variations at the Wednes- 
day afternoon matineé. S. C.-S. 


Mrs. N. D. Baker Soloist at Washing- 
ton Department “Sing” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 26.—Mrs. 
Newton D. Baker, wife of the Secretary 
of War, was soloist at a recent “sing” 
in the Munitions Department. Mrs. 
Baker gave delightful interpretations of 
“One Fine Day” from “Butterfly,” 
“Song of India” (Rimsky-Korsakow), 
“The Dainty Little Damozel”’ (Novello), 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” and 
“Didn’t It Rain” (Burleigh). General 
Lord, chief of finance office, and his staff, 
as well as other officials of the War De- 
partment, joined with the large gather- 
ing of clerks in hearty applause of the 
artist. W. H 
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MUSIC AN ANCIENT 


V 


LEGACY OF THE IRISH 





By GERTRUDE MARION BARKER 








F all the musical histories of the na- 

tions, that of the Irish is the most 
full of charm. From the earliest times 
musical expression has been so a part 
of the people that one cannot think of an 
Irishman without his harp or his song. 
Music and poetry were the means by 
which the ancient inhabitants of Ireland 


reached out to higher things, and together 
they form a tradition which links the 
old harpers who played on the hill of 
Tara, and the bards and minstrels of that 
day, with the advent of St. Patrick and 
the Christian era. 

It is said the followers of Comac Mac 
Art, high-king of Erin, knelt down be- 
fore St. Patrick and said, “Never, never 
again shall my harp sing the praises of 
any God save Patrick’s God,” and from 
that time on they joined the saint in 
his missionary journeys. 

But the life of that remote period 
could not be effaced from the hearts and 
memories of the people—so behind every 
tree a fairy, goblin, spirit or banshee 
lurked—and are quite as vital in Ireland 
to-day as they were at the dawn of the 
Christian civilization. 

Who does not love the tales of fairy 
and goblin; the Blarney Stone, the pic- 
tures of the “Low-back car?” Who has 
not been charmed by the tales in song 
and rhyme of the beautiful Lakes of Kil- 
larney; the rustic scenes of Ireland, and 
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the home scenes of the plain folk of the 
Emerald Isle? 

The folk-songs of Ireland are battle- 
cries of freedom; of wrongs done by 
Tudor kings and Cromwell’s hosts; they 
deal with martyrdom of priests; they 
cheer the patriots to holier service; they 
soothe the tired mother; they croon over 
the sleeping children, and they give vent 
to the pent-up feelings of the love-lorn 
vouths and maidens. Every phase of 
history, every-day life, sadness, joy, love 
and heaven is written in the hearts of 
all true Irishmen by the songs that are 
woven about them. 

In peace or in war the Irishman is in 
the fore-front. England’s battles have 
been fought and won to Irish music. The 
United States won her freedom to the 
strains of “All the Way to Galaway,” 
known all over the world as “Yankee 
Doodle,” and as the English marched out 
of Yorktown the pipes sauealed the tune 
of “The World Turned Upside Down.” 

In the world war the British army has 
marched to “It’s a Long Way to Tip- 
perary” and “Dear Old Dublin Bay,” for 
the Irish songs touch the hearts of the 
singers, and inspire them to valorous 
deeds. 

The Irish people are their own his- 
torians. Their songs are free from guile 
and pretense, and tell of the loves and 
hates, the longings, aspirations and ideals 
that are in the singer’s heart. In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare 
honored the Irish melodies by weaving 
them into his immortal dramas, and 
Spencer, the historian, who hated the 
Irish, upon his visit to the Emerald Isle 
in 1581 and 1584, wrote various inter- 
esting facts about the native music. espe- 
cially the customary ornamentation of 
simple melodies, and declared an Irish- 
man dared not displease his neighbor for 
fear of being made infamous by the 
mouths of men in song. 


Folk Tunes Are Gems 


If musical composition meant nothing 
more than tunes sixteen bars long, Ire- 
land could claim some of the very great- 
est composers that have ever lived. for in 
their miniature form the best Irish folk 
tunes are gems of flawless luster. 

The bards and minstre's had their day 
and made their impression on the folk- 
songs of the period; songs of pagan chiv- 
alry clash with Christian heroism; Gael 
and Gall rival the curse of Cromwell; 
and the Jacobite illusion vies with the 
dawn of a more modern day; but, from 
whatever angle the folk songs are 
studied, they cannot be separated from 
the atmosphere that gave them being. 

If vocal expression is an Irishman’s 
birthright, -he cannot be perfectly drawn 
without giving due prominence to his 
harp as well. 

The earliest allusions to music in Irish 
storv refer to the harp, or the ancient 
Celtic name—the cruit. The harp figures 
in most of the ancient legends. 

O’Curry, who has given us our first 
scientific accounts of Celtic music, gives 
an old story that tells how the first harp 
came to be made. 

It is a tale of a man and his wife. 
Cull is the man and Canoclach Mhor the 
woman. Canoclach hated her husband 
and fled from him. He persistently fol- 
lowed her. Through forest and wilder- 
ness she still flew before him, and finally 
in her wanderings reached the seashore 
of Camas. As she walked over the 
sands she came upon the skeleton of the 
whale, and the wind, passing through the 
sinews of the dead monster, made a mur- 
muring. Listening to this strange 
music, the woman fell asleep, and her 
husband, who was hard on her trail, 
came up. He greatly marveled how it 
was his wife had fallen asleep; casting 
about him for a reason, he decided it 
must be the sound made by the wind in 
the tightly strung sinews of the whale. 
Then the latent artist in Cull asserted 
itself. What nature had effected by 
chance he did by design. He went into 
the wood, and taking a limb of a tree, 
he made it into the framework of a harp. 
He put strings upon it, made from the 
sinews of the whale—and that is how the 
first harp came to be made. 

The harp was of two kinds, a small 
instrument used chiefly for religious pur- 
poses, first by the old Druids, in their 
rites, and later by the Christian bishops 
and abbots. The other harp was large 
and used in public assemblies and in 
battles. 


The bag-pipes were introduced into 
Ireland from Caledonia, it is said. They 
had the same use in the Irish armies 
they now have in the Highland regiment. 
But the Irish made, in the course of time, 
an improvement; using bellows to fill the 
chanter, instead of the mouth, and con- 
tinued to improve the instrument until 
the delightful union-pipes are the result. 

-As to their musicians, we know very 
little of the music of the medieval harp- 
ers, but at Elizabeth’s court Irish tunes 
were popular. 

O’Carolan, a famous itinerant harper 
(1670-1738), wrote many of the best- 
known Irish melodies, including the 
“Princess Royal” dance tune, and 
“Bumper Squire Jones.” 

Of late huge books of melodies have 
been collected and arranged. Petrie has 
attracted special attention to this field 
by his thorough investigation of Irish 
folk music. 

Thomas Moore had a wonderful genius 
for writing around the essential elements 
in an older tune. He wrote “She Is Far 
From the Land,” to commemorate the 
feelings of Sarah Curran, daughter of 
the celebrated barrister, and her lover, 
Robert Emmett. 

St. Patrick forms the theme for many 
songs, as do the shamrock and the 
glorious Isle itself. 

One of the’ dearest of all the Irish 
songs is “The Last Rose of Summer,” a 
song that belongs to the time of Queen 
Anne, but made famous by Flotow in his 
opera, “Martha.” Thomas Moore came 
upon the melody in a roundabout man- 
ner, for it was originally written by a 
man named Milliken, who was a wander- 
ing singer, and it was familiar over 
Ireland in a coarser dress centuries be- 
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fore Moore gave it its more polish 
words and setting. 

“The Bells of Shannon,” once a gr« 
favorite, was written by Francis S) 
vester Mahony, and immortalized tho 
old bells on the steeple of St. Am 
“The Exile of Erin,” by a Scotchma 
Thomas Campbell, shows a surprisi1 
affection for the Irish, and a sympat! 
with the sentiment of their songs. Cari 
O’Daly gave us “Robin Adair,” and A 
thur O’Neill has preserved to manki: 
the old Hibernian song, “The Girl I Le 
Behind Me.” 

Perhaps two of the best-known Iris 
composers are John Field and M. VW 
Balfe. Field was a composer and pia: 
ist of no little merit. His frien 
thought him far greater than Chopi 
and Chopin, himself, often played Field 
Concerto in A Flat Major. Robert Schi 
mann also praised Field’s compositio: 
warmly. 

Michal William Balfe is best know 
to us for his opera, the “Bohemian Girl. 

What the Irish may accomplish in th 
musical world is yet to be determine: 
For the time being the strange wails « 
the revolution may be heard among th 
ghosts of Tara’s Hall. But after th 
cleansing by fire there will rise, again 
a better Ireland; and the art of musi 
so beautifully expressed by the Irish sou 
will come again into its own interpreta 
tion of the pipes of Pan. Be their tri 
umphs in the future what they may- 
it is sure the glory of their past canno! 
be forgotten when the song of the hear 
is placed above the outward demonstra 
tion of individual talent, for in Irelan 
the thoughts and aspirations of th 
masses speak through the medium oi 


their folk-songs. 
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HEAR J. A. HUGO’S PUPILS 





August Berger’s Students Also Play in 
Bridgeport—Other Events 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Aug. 1.—John 
\dam Hugo, pianist-composer, and 
\ugust Berger, violinist, presented 
their pupils in three recitals, the first 
eing held Thursday evening, July 15; 
he second, Friday afternoon, the 16th; 
he third, Friday evening. The first con- 
‘ert presented the senior pupils of both 
nstructors, the second, those of junior 
ranking, and the third, those who had 
not yet attained senior perfection. All 
‘concerts reflected much credit on the 
ability and reputation of their instruc- 
tors. Those participating were: Walter 
Nyberg, George O’Neil, Frederic Mohr, 
Percy Peck, Minnie Posner, Samuel 
Tash, Marguerite Watters, Mrs. August 
Berger, Ethel Seamans, David Berg, 
Charles Bjurling and Herbert Sund- 
strom, Louis Risisky, Sarah Kasden, Max 
Frauwirth, Celia Lederer, Elliott Eber- 
hard, Morris Rainish, Florence Moorash, 
Morris Bakunin, Jacob Bergen, Marie 
Gibbs, Fannie Cohen, Edith Bragaw, 
William Fitelson, Cornelia Lipovsky, 
Anna Eginger, Armand Wahlberg, 
Agnes Giresi, Walter Schwartz Helen 
Jesonos, Katherine Sharpe, Laura 
Huenerberg, Julia Adams, Florence 


Burnstein, Bessie Schwartz, Stephen Mme. Valeri Presents Artist-Pupil 

Hunyadi, Andrew Anderson, Gerald Curcaco. July 31.— Alice Gillen. so- 

— i 8 , ¥ ale . a AGU, ea ° d rd Bay UV 

_ 5 ay pigs F neg prano, artist-pupil of Mme. Delia Valeri, 

berg Evelyn Wat ileden Piet em , aan was heard Friday morning in an im- 
’ + , a , 


promptu recital in the Chicago Musical 
College. This young singer, who came 
from New York to continue her studies 
with Mme. Valeri, sang a 
French and English songs and an aria 
from “Louise.” As an encore she added 
Rotoli’s “Glory to God.” She displayed 
a fresh, pleasing voice, and sang with 
good, clean- cut enunciation and perfect 
sense of pitch. Ps We 


Elmer Muller, Wilma Fekete, Stanley 
Need, Alice Nelson, Edwin Lidman, Lil- 
lian Fritz, Morris Goldstein and Henry 
Hart. 
Buhlig to Lecture at Rothwell Concerts 
in Los Angeles 

It was announced early this week that 
Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor of the 
Los Angeles Philharmonic and at present 
directing the summer series of concerts 
in the Lewisohn Stadium, New York, has 


Bispham and Lhévinne Pupils Appear 


CHICAGO, July 31—Artist-pupils of Da- 
vid Bispham, Josef Lhévinne and Her- 


group of 


bert Butler were heard in recital Wednes- 
day morning in Kimball Hall, appearing 
under the auspices of the American Con- 
servatory of Music. Those who partici- 
pated were Mrs. Doris Peterson, Wil- 
liams Layne Vick, Loraine Earnest, Mrs. 
Katherine Buford Peeples, Hulda Blank, 
Aaron Ascher, Glenn C. Stables, Samuel 
Frankel, Miss Sarah Stein, John Philip 
Shaddick and Nell Cave. IK. W. 


Newark Manager, Marries 


Joseph Fuerstman, lawyer of Newark 
and manager of musical concerts in that 
city, was married on July 27 in New York 
to Ella Strauss, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Strauss. 


Fuerstman, 








engaged the pianist, Richard Buhlig, to 
deliver explanatory lectures on the pro- 
grams of the Los Angeles orchestra. 
This duty will in no way interfere with 
Mr. Buhlig’s pianistic activities. 


THE FLEMING 


VIOLIN 


The Goldman Concert Band is to give 
no programs during the week of Aug. 9, 
when there will be other activities at 


Columbia. The men of the band are to 
take a week’s vacation, continuing their 
series on Aug. 16 with some special Fes- 
tival concerts. 
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RECENT PRESS COMMENTS 


Demonstrated clearly their 
mastery over their instruments.”—Tip- 
ton (Ind.) Daily Tribune. 


Their work displayed complete 
harmony and exceptionally fine en- 
semble.”—IVichita (Kans.) Eagle. 


Admiurable 
sicianship. 
pretation.” 


ensemble and mu- 
Authoritative inter- 
Indianapolis (lnd.) Star. 


Their playing was mature and 
musicianly,. Displayed remark 
able accomplishments.” — /ndianapolis 


(Ind. ) News. 
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Paris Grand Prix de Rome 
Again Captured by Woman 


Marguerite Canal Wins Competition with Cantata “Don Juan” 
—Is Third of Sex to Be Admitted to Villa Médicis— 
Malipiero Incident an Artistic not National Protest— 
“Ariane et Barbe Bleue” Has Private Performance 
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petitors the Grand Prix de Rome. Miss 
Canal, daughter and grand-daughter of 
professors at the Tolouse Conservatoire, 
was born in that city in 1890. A pupil 


PARIS, Juty 15.—Feminism achieved a 
great victory this year. It was a 
young woman, Marguerite Canal, who 
obtained against all her masculine com- 
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Fair as the morn when rosy dawn is breaking, 




















The Most ‘ ; 
Sweet as the song the lark sings to the skies, 
Recent Success Would be the thought that in my heart I’d cherish, 
ol If that one thought would bring Love’s Sunlight 
[to your eyes. 
America’s Tempe | a —— = 
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of George Marty and H. Dallier in har- 
mony, of Georges Caussade in counter- 
point and fugue, and of Paul Vidal in 
composition, she won at the Conserva- 
toire in 1911, 1912 and 1915 the first 


prizes for harmony, accompanying and 
fugue. This year, Miss Canal was ap- 
pointed Professor of Solfeggio for sing- 
ers. Her cantata, “Don Juan,” made the 
deepest kind of impression on her 
audience, that is to say, the members of 
the Academy of Beaux-Arts presided 
over by Gustave Charpentier. 

Miss Canal is the third woman to be 
admitted to the Villa Médicis. Poor Lily 
Boulanger, so full of the finest talent, 
was the first to open these paths of con- 
quest to women. Miss Heuvelmans, a 
sculptor, followed. It is very probable 
that the list is not ended. 


Malipiero’s Art Antagonized 


The “sketch” of Claude Debussy was 
a success at the Olympia but the “sketch” 
of Francisco Malipiero was not a success 
at the Opéra. All of which does not 
mean that if “l’Antres des Gnomes” had 
been played at the Academy of Music it 
would have failed or that if the “Seven 
Songs” had been produced at the Music 
Hall they would have scored a triumph. 
The Malipiero incident (whistlings at 
the opening performance, generally 
mediocre criticisms, attacks in the news- 
papers, and finally the withdrawal of the 
composition by its author), comes from a 
misunderstanding easily explained and 
from which all question of nationalism 
must be excluded. It is probably that if 
the “Seven Songs” had been originally 
Rumanian, Czech, Spanish or simply 
French, so long as they were given as 
an ordinary spectacle at the Opera, they 
would have undergone the same fate. If, 
however, they had been presented by the 
Russian Ballet they would perhaps have 
been better received (although the 
“Sacre de Printemps” of Stravinsky 
was greeted with laughter and protests 
when given for the first time at the 
Champs-Elysées Theater). But the pub- 
lic, especially that of the Opéra, has its 
principles. It will listen, perhaps bored, 
but in any case with respect, to a work 
in five acts because it does not suppose 
that the composer is making fun of it for 
such a long time and boredom belongs, in 
art, to the domain of venerable things. 
But if the work is short the listener will 
be on the defensive, the best thing being 
reputed the shortest. 

That is what happened in the case of 
the “Seven Songs.” On the piano, the 
work of Mr. Malipiero sins rather by an 
excess of simplicity than a lack of sub- 
stance. In the orchestra, it is aggres- 
sive, ornate, overcharged with dissonances 
which are not always made legitimate by 
parallel action or sentiment. The work 
being short (thirty-five minutes) divided 
in little tableaux which are bound by 
nothing at all to each other, it undoubt- 
edly seemed to the public that it was 
all a question of a bet and that the 
author wanted to laugh at its expense. 
The public was wrong; the author too; 
and the director as much and more than 
either. The Opéra house, by its size, is 
not meant for delicate things. Mozart’s 
“Seraglio” would be no more in place 
there than the “Seven Songs.” The 
beautiful scenery of Mr. Valdo-Barbey (a 
remarkable artist whost brilliant début 
I must signalize) could not make their 
effect on a stage meant for the vessel in 
“V’Africaine.” Jacques Rouché, in wish- 
ing to serve a musician whom he has the 
good taste to distinguish, did him per- 
haps something of a dis-service, but the 
auditors of the work who indulged so 
liberally in absurdities, had no motive in 
showing so little kindness toward him. 
In spite of his futurism, Mr. Malipiero, 
while re-acting against the current 
aestheticism of composers of his country, 
remains at the bottom a veritist and 
against this veritism people of the finest 
taste and not the public in general have 
protested. Finally, Mr. Malipiero does 
constant homage in his art to the musi- 
cians whom we like best, to Stravinsky 
and the contemporary French masters. 
He is quite imvregnated with the one and 
the other and it is to our honor that we 
congratulate him on his borrowings. 

One might say that each of the actors 
in this tragic comedy was right. The 
director, because he had the courage to 
have bold ideas and to realize them. The 
author, because he has an indisputable 
talent. The public, because it is proper 
to accredit it with a very fine critical 
sense and that by a kind of providential 
divination. The incident made clear, in 
principle, that audacity does not always 
suffice to sustain interest, that a bold 
man will always meet with a bolder one 
who will relegate him to the rank of re- 
actionaries, and that modern music, 
being fated to become old some day, must 


possess other virtues than those wl 
made it piquant or queer at the tim: 
was written. 

The interpreters were excellent. M 
Lapeyrette, Mr. Rouard, Mr. Duclos, } 
Teissie, Mr. Dutreix, Mr. Noél, Mr. N 
con, the Misses Brana, Franck et Ker\ 
singers and dancers, made up a rema) 
able ensemble, and the spectacle as 
whole is greatly to the credit of the 
rector of the Opéra. 

The French Music Hall is decide 
evolving in the direction of art. |] 
bussy has just made a very unexpec: 
entrance at the Olympia. Paul Fran 
the director, has had the courage to 
ceive amidst the noise of marches, f 
trots, tangoes and sentimental roman 
which compose the ordinary literature 
the Music Hall, the subtle music, spi) 
grace and evocative power of the co 
poser of “Pelléas.” He has just « 
gaged, likewise, one of our best kno 
pianists Lucy Caffaret, thus confirmi 
a new taste and point of view, in the h 
tory of the Parisian Music Hall. T 
ordeal so far as it concerned Debus: 
was a brilliant success. On a ball: 
scenario, written by Georges Casella a: 
the dancer Robert Quinault, the audien 
heard three of the best known pia: 
pieces of the great composer. “Gener 
Lavine,” the “Danse of Puck,” “Mi: 
strels,” and as an overture, “Ondines. ’ 
which Gabriel Grovlez orchestrated wit 
much skill. These little pieces took the 
place on the program quite natural]: 
The public listened eagerly. Maxin 
Dethomas, abandoning for a moment h 
work at the Opéra, made a beautif 
scenic setting. 

While waiting for the Opéra Comiqu 
to take up “Ariane et Barbe Bleue,’ 
Prince and Princess Jacques de Brog]i 
gave a complete performance of it a: 
their home on the Avenue de Messin: 
The masterpiece of Paul Dukas unde: 
went well this difficult ordeal. Hoy 
many stage works could endure it withou: 
losing anything of their brilliancy, thei: 
interest or their beauty? “Ariane e: 
Barbe Bleue” must possess exception: 
musical virtues to preserve all its powe: 
without the help of an orchestra and th 
theatrical atmosphere. 
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An Observer Reviews Out- 
standing Features in Musi- 
cal Winnipeg, Regina and 
Calgary — Noted Winnipeg 
Chorus Eager to Visit 
United States—Competitive 
Festival Idea as Carried Out 
in Regina and Calgary — 
Mrs. Broder’s Work in 
Calgary 


[This is the fourth of Mr. Thompson’s 
ries of five articles treating of musical 
fe and conditions in Canada.—THE 
DITOR. J 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 
IV. Winnipeg, Regina and Calgary 


<¢TT’S the frame houses,’”’. remarked a 
fellow trancontinentalist, in ex- 
plaining to me why it was that Winnipeg 
suggested the American West, even be- 
fore the train had fairly entered the out- 
kirts of the Manitoba capital. ‘“‘We’ve 
left stone and brick dwellings behind.” 

We had left behind, also, the conser- 
vatories which, together with the un- 
isual number of choruses and the con- 
cious propaganda for British music, 
had served to set Toronto aside as typical 
of the main trend and tendencies of mu- 
sic in Canada. It was nearly a two- 
days’ journey from Toronto to Winni- 
peg over the Canadian Pacific, some 1200 
miles. The difference in the atmosphere 
of the two cities might suggest an even 
vreater mileage. 

Not again on my journey to the Pa- 
cifie did I find a conservatory like those 
| had left behind. In Winnipeg, in Re- 
vina, in Calgary and in the Pacific Coast 
‘ities I found assertive individualism in 
the place of academic strength. Here 
and there I talked with a teacher from 
one of the more easterly cities, or from 
the old country, who deplored the lack 
of institutional training in the West. 
But I found others equally positive in 
their preference for what they termed 
their “professional freedom.” 

It may be that these westerly cities 
lack only the population and the money 
to support conservatories. The great 
number of Western students who an- 
nually take examinations conducted by 
Canadian and old country schools might 
be corroborative of this. But in the 
atmosphere of Western Canada was 
something which seemed to indicate that 
the cities were different because they 
were going their own way. 

If Winnipeg has no important conser- 
vatory, it is typically Canadian in the 
strength and importance of its choruses. 
[ found that there, as in other cities, the 
musical life of the community centered 
about its singing organizations. 

It so happened that the first musician 
[ met in Winnipeg was Fred M. Gee, 
whose admirable qualities as an accom- 
panist are known to many leading ar- 
tists. Frequently it happens that a 
singer or violinist concertizing in the 
States steps from Minneapolis across the 
line to Winnipeg; and so well known has 
Mr. Gee become, that almost invariably 
he is asked to assist in the Winnipeg 
program. This has happened so many 
times that it has come almost to be 
taken for granted. 

I found Mr. Gee very enthusiastic over 
the Winnipeg Oratorio Society, for 
which he has been the accompanist, he 
told me, since 1908. In his company, I 
went to find John J. Moncrieff, the di- 
rector of the society, a dominating fig- 
ure in the music of Winnipeg. We 
walked straight into the annual meet- 
ing of the organization, and I heard a 
rousing bit of song as the evening 
closed. 

A huge man physically, with a rugged 
but very amiable face, Mr. Moncrieff 
radiated force. He was plainly more in- 
terested in obtaining opinion concerning 
various celebrities than he was in talk- 
ing about himself, but I soon learned that 
he was a man of many interests other 
than music. A newspaper editor by pro- 
fession, he turned to music as his recrea- 
tion and his pleasure. 

















No. 1—Rhys Thomas, president of the Manitoba Music Teachers’ Association; 
No. 2—Regina College, a leading educational institution of Saskatchewan; 
No. 3—Mrs. Annie Glen Broder of Calgary, music critic, teacher, pianist and 
authority on accompanying; No. 4—John J. Moncrieff, a Winnipeg editor, who, 
as conductor of the Winnipeg Oratorio Society, has been a power in the city’s 


music. 


Both Mr. Moncrieff and Mr. Gee came 
originally from the British Isles, and 
Mr. Gee told me a poll of the Oratorio 
Society revealed that 65 per cent of the 
members were from the old country. 

Each year the Oratorio Society has 
given a Spring Festival and_ has 
brought in the Minneapolis Symphony, 
with soloists, for the performance of an 
oratorio. “Samson and Delilah” was 
sung shortly before my visit. 


The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir 


The Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, 
which represents one of the activities of 
a very busy organization known as the 
Men’s Musical Club, has the reputation 
of being one of the best choral organi- 
zations in Canada. Unfortunately, it 
lost its conductor a year ago, when 
death took George M. Price. I was told 
it was probable that a director would be 
brought from the old country for the 
choir’s work next season. Mr. Price 
was a Yorkshire man; hence, hailed from 
the very hearth and home of male choral 
singing. At least, that is the Britisher’s 
view. 

George S. Mathieson, secretary of the 
club, told me that nothing would please 
the members more than to cross the line 
and give concerts on the American side. 
He quoted enthusiastic comments of 
Americans who had heard the organiza- 
tion sing, as indicating there might be 
a surprise in store for any American 
cities visited. I gleaned that only the 
completion of a satisfactory arrange- 
ment as to finances stood between the 
chorus and American appearances. 

The Woman’s Musical Club is, I was 
told, the oldest musical organization in 
Winnipeg. It has brought leading ar- 
tists to the city, as well as providing 
worthy programs from among its own 
members. Winnipeg, it seems, is a city 
somewhat unique among communities on 
either side of the line, in that it has no 
local agency or manager acting as im- 
presario. Most of the well-known ar- 
tists presented in the city have been 
brought by one or another of the clubs. 

A venture by the Board of Trade, em- 
bracing a plan to handle artists and ar- 
range musical events of various kinds, 
does not seem to have been inaugurated 
altogether auspiciously. Unfortunately, 
some feeling was aroused when the 
board took over, through its music 
bureau, then newly organized, the man- 


agement of the spring festival given 
yearly by the Oratorio Society. The 
bureau’s side of it was that it sought to 
end rivalries and bring all organizations 
together for the public good in one big 
festival; the Oratorio Society’s position 
was that its festival,—its own and very 
own, and its chief reason for being— 
was being filched from it. The upshot 
was that there were two festivals last 
season, one under the auspices of the 
Board, the other, the annual event, ar- 
ranged by the Oratorio Society. 

At the time of my visit there was a 
feeling that everything would be ironed 
out smoothly before next season. I 
talked with Fred W. Pace, chairman of 
the Board of Trade’s music bureau and 
a former president of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, and he said that whether the Board 
would continue in its capacity as im- 
presario would depend on decisions to 
be made later in the year. He gave it as 
his personal opinion, however, that the 
Board could do Winnipeg real service 
by continuing its activities. 

“IT believe music is a_ real force,” he 
said, “in making for contented lives. 
Winnipeg has many foreign workmen, 
among whom agitators of the worst type 
have been busy. By bringing music 
into the lives of these workmen, I be- 
lieve we will be taking one of the best 
possible steps to combat unsettling pro- 
paganda.” 


Sponsors’ Annual Competition 


The Men’s Musical Club has assumed 
the sponsorship for an annual musical 
competition. In the one held this year, 
entrants were divided into forty-three 
classes, each graded, including church 
choirs, city and rural; quartets, duets, 
solos, public school choruses, piano, vio- 
lin, ’cello, chamber music, composition, 
et cetera. Musical organizations, busi- 
houses and individuals offered prizes. 
The general scheme was said to be based 
on the Welsh Eisteddfod. Committees of 
the club looked to the arrangemetns. 
The contests were open to aspirants 
throughout Manitoba, and the Festival 
workers had representatives in Bran- 
don, Boissevain, Carberry, Dauphin, 
Hamiota, Killarney, Minnedosa, Nee- 
pawa, Portage la Prairie, Russell, Rivers, 
Souris and Tranconia, and in several 
cities in Ontario as well. 

Mr. Mathieson, an enthusiast for the 
festival competition idea, expressed the 


opinion that time-honored competitions 
in the old country have been responsible 
for the fine singing of English choruses, 
which he contended stand alone in bal 
ance, style and excellence of tone. 
Another activity of the Men’s Musical 
Club is the new Orpheus Society, of 
which A. G. Manning is the director. 
Its purpose is the giving of light opera. 
Among the musicians with whom I 
talked was Rhys Thomas, a well-known 
vocal teacher, who recently was chosen 
president of the Manitoba Music Teach- 
ers’ Association, after having held simi- 
lar office in the Winnipeg Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Mr. Thomas, about whose 


Welsh antecedents there could be no 
mistake, was one of several leaders re- 
sponsible for bringing about a system 
of credits for music study in the high 
schools, though he was quick to say that 


the honor for this accomplishment 
should go to Mrs. Robert D. Fletcher and 
Miss Eva Clare. 

“We don’t like some of the soloists who 
have come to Canada recently, with rep- 
utations -built up in the United States,” 
Mr. Thomas told me. ‘There were sev- 
eral singers to whom I want to say: ‘Go 
back to school and study until you are 
ready for careers.’ As artists, they 
were only half-taught.” 

Winnipeg has no symphony orchestra. 
A recent attempt to form one seemed 
to give no real promise for the imme- 
diate future, according to a number of 
musicians with whom | talked. The an- 
nual visits of the Minneapolis Symphony, 
however, have been hugely enjoyed and 
doubtless have furthered a desire for 
more orchestral music. 

The Board of Trade Hall, while a pure- 
ly temporary structure and said to be 
difficult to heat, is available for such 
events as require a large seating capac- 
ity. Most of the club programs have 
been given in churches. This apparently 
has not_ met with any serious opposi- 
tion in Winnipeg, but in Regina I was 
told that churches could not be utilized 
for concerts there because of the an- 
tagonistic feeling of many church-goers. 

_In leaving the Manitoba capital I car- 
ried away with me an anecdote related 
by Mr. Moncrieff. He spoke of an in- 
terview with some visiting celebrity in 
the days when he was a “cub” reporter. 

“You have such a flat country,” the 
celebrity told him, “It makes me won- 
der whether, in time, this country will 
develop a flat people.” . 

I looked at Mr. Moncrieff’s inches, as 
he towered above me, and recalling what 
I had heard of his ability as a choral 
director, I could scarcely regard the 
celebrity’s conjecture as prophetic. 


of * * 


In Regina, and again in Calgary, the 
competitive festival, which seemed as 
truly British as-the Red Coats of the 
Northwest Mounted Police, was _ the 
dominating subject of musical small- 
talk. Yet it so happened in each in- 
stance that the competitive festival of 
the province was being held elsewhere. 
That for Saskatchewan was in Moose 
Jaw and the one for Alberta was in Ed- 
monton. The commendable practice has 
been followed in each of these provinces 
of rotating, the provincial festival 
among the principal cities, so that one 
has it one year, another the next, and so 
on, keeping all interested and all shar- 
ing alike. 

In thinking of Regina, it is difficult 
to keep the mind from reverting to those 
Red Coats and the stalwart youths who 
wore them. The Northwest Mounted 
Police, who have one of their main 
depots there, may or may not whistle 
whole movements of symphonies while 
going “to the ends of the earth” to get 
their man; they may even be addicted to 
jazz; they probably have no rightful 
place whatever in a musical travelogue; 
but I fancy I shall see them riding, as 
only the men of the plains can ride, on 
that day when some Canadian Grainger 
puts into virile music the real. spirit of 
his race. 

Nor was the military note lacking in 
the musical chats I had with Regina 
residents. It seems that one of the 
aftermaths of the war has been an un- 
precedented number of so-called military 
bands. Men who served with regimen- 
tal musical organizations during the 
conflict went readily, many eagerly, into 
s‘milar peace-time units. One of the re- 
sults was that there were three times 
as many bands entered into the Moose- 
jaw competitions this year as ever be- 
fore. 

My first port of call in Regina was 
Regina College. In the handsome main 
building I found H. Holgate, head of the 
piano department, who told me that there 
was no academic course, in the accepted 
British sense, but that individual teach- 


[Continued on page 28] 
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[Continued from page 27] 
ers, with studios in the college, gave in- 
struction to those students who desired 
to take music. 

In the Regina reference library I met 
F. Laubach, a veteran musician of whom 
I had heard while in Toronto. He told 
me of the big chorus, 180 voices, which 
he had trained to compete in the Sas- 
katchewan Festival; of the amateur sym- 
phony with which he had worked with 
gratifying results for a number of 
years; and of his former experience as 
a military band leader. Regina has an 
amateur operatic society, of which Went- 
worth Clarke has been the moving 
spirit. The Women’s Musical Club, of 
which Mrs. F. W. Jackson is president, 
has been a cultural factor. Walter 
Leon, vocal teacher at Regina College, 
and W. H. Buckley, vocal teacher and 
representative of the Canadian Academy 
of Toronto, were musicians of whom I 
heard during my brief stay. Mr. Buck- 
ley has extended his activities to Moose- 
jaw, where he has been the director of 
the Moosejaw Choral Society, formerly 
the Beethoven Club, a participant in this 
year’s festival. 

eo * * 

Musicians in Eastern Canada _ im- 
pressed upon me that the one person in 
Calgary whom I must be sure to meet 
was Mrs. Annie Glen Broder, who was 
variously described to me as a music 


critic, teacher, pianist, authority on ac- 
companying, cultural force and charm- 
ing English lady withal. A delightful 
conversationalist, she added another rea- 
son to the array thus given me. Eng- 
lish to her finger tips, but with the broad 
vision that we of the new world like to 
think is born of our less trammeled lifé, 
she represented a charming combination 
of old country manners and new country 
thought. She spoke enthusiastically of 
the compositions of Gena Branscombe, 
who, she felt, had caught the spirit of 
Canadian life; and in other ways she 
made it clear that she is not one of those 
who think of Canada only in terms of 
what has come to it from overseas. 

“It would be a mistake to think that 
because we are far, geographically, from 
the great music centers, we are not criti- 
cal here,” she said. “‘The British element 
is very critical; some of it really too criti- 
cal to do justice to ambitious local talent. 
In my own writings as critic for The 
Herald, I have tried to be constructive, 
without ever sacrificing the high stand- 
ards that should be the basis of all mu- 
sic criticism.” 

As Annie Glen, before her marriage, 
she was something of a pioneer in writ- 
ing on the subject of accompanying. A 
volume published a number of years ago, 
before she left England, is still in cir- 
culation. 

Mrs. Broder told me of the struggles 


Western Canada 








of Calgary music patrons in pre-war 
days to build up a symphony under the 
direction of Max Weil. Like a number 
of other orchestral projects, it collapsed 
when Canada’s men were called to the 
trenches. An orchestra called the Phil- 
harmonic, numbering about thirty-five, 
and composed entirely of union men, late- 
ly has been brought together under the 
direction of Orin Joiner. 

Calgary’s musical resources include 
the Women’s Musical Club, of which 
Mrs. F. J. Butler was president at the 
time of my visit; the Apollo Chorus, 
mixed voices, under the direction of P. 
L. Newcombe; and the Methodist Male 
Choir. I heard praise of Dr. John E. 
Hodgson, supervisor of music in the 
schools, who came to Canada with the 
Sheffield Choir, and formerly was con- 
nected with Regina College. Mrs. Dud- 
lay Smith’s string orchestra, of boys and 
girls, is a student organization concern- 
ing which I heard much favorable com- 
ment. 

Beyond Calgary loom the Canadian 
Rockies, rising grandly from the high 
plain on which the city stands. Will it 
be a dweller of this plateau, or some 
stranger, swept away by the mountain 
glory, who some day will put into tone 
the lofty emotions which such a scene 
should kindle and urge to expression in 
lyric form? 

(Next Week: Victoria and Vancouver.) 





LONDON RALLIES TO HEAR «‘MANON’’ 





End-Season Performance Re- 
vives Interest—Worthy Ar- 


tists Appear in Concert 
By EDWIN EVANS 


LONDON, July 16.—The season at 
Covent Garden is very near its end. It 
was never a very robust affair, in which 
it resembles the social season of which 
it is the symbol, but in the last week 
or two, audiences have begun to dwindle. 
There was, however, a rally this week 
in honor of Massenet’s “Manon,” the 
only one of his operas which has ever 
acquired a firm hold on the London pub- 
lic. Although I am quite aware that the 
omission of the “Cours la Reine” scene 
is sanctioned by custom, I never hear 
this opera without regretting its ab- 
sence. The performance, which was con- 
ducted by Percy Pitt, was quite good, al- 
though Mme. Edvina herself was not at 


her best. I heard afterwards that she 
was indisposed, and that there had even 
been some talk of changing the opera. 
On the other hand, M. Fernand Ansseau, 
at all times a very fine tenor of the 
French brand, has seldom sung better 
than on this occasion when he appeared 
as Des Grieux. The rest of the cast 
comprised M. Maguenat as Lescaut, M. 
Cotreuil as the Comte Des Grieux, 
Juliette Autran, and some lesser known 
singers. 

The concert season is practically at an 
end. Most of those given since my last 
letter were the usual assemblies of 
pupils, prior to breaking up for the holi- 
days. The Tobias Matthay pianoforte 
school is giving three concerts of this 
description at which not only present 
pupils, but former graduates, testify to 
the excellence of that distinguished pro- 
fessor’s teaching. Several of them have 
already acquired a considerable reputa- 


tion. Another display of pianists was 
that arranged by Mathilde Verne, and 
there has been an operatic concert by the 
pupils of Blanche Marchesi. These are 
the most important events of the kind, 
but there have been many others. In 
some continental centers the press take 


special notice of them and endeavor to 


pick out the winners in the subsequent 
race for fame. Here the attitude is just 
the opposite, and there are very few 
newspaper editors who will concede space 
to a pupils’ concert. 

The last concert of the London String 
Quartet was devoted to Beethoven, 
Frank Bridge and Strauss, and although 
the performances were up to the usual 
high standard, the program could hardly 
be regarded as eventful. To-morrow will 
tell another story, for it is the custom 
of the excellent combination to wind up 
its season with a concert in which wind 
instruments take part, and although the 
Beethoven Sextet is more or less inevi- 
table on these occasions, the search for a 
wind suite nearly always unearths some 


interesting novelty. Of this more 
week. 

Mile. Marie Antoinette Auss« 
pianist, has been one of the social 
cesses of the season. She has playe 
everybody, and if rumor is truthful, fo) 
very acceptable fees, but it was not unt 
this week that she gave a public reci 
It is understood that the King and Qu 
would have been there but for the too 
cent death of the Empress Eugi 
Mile. Aussenac is an extremely att: 
tive player. She has a crisp and 
feathery touch, and an unusual faci’ : 
for bringing out a cantabile phrase ; 
rounded by pianistic ornamentation. ' 
search for expression tempts her to t 
liberties with the rhythm, but in a s!| 
work this passes as permissible rub 
It is only in an extended composition 
one becomes conscious of a disjointed 
fect. 

The Quinlan Management, which is 
nouncing an important series of 
scription concerts for the autumn, 
secured the services of some very n 
worthy performers, two of whom coy 
bined to give a recital this week. Th: se 
were Mme. Renée Chemet, violinist, : 
Vladimir Rosing, the Russian tenor. | 
have always admired Mme. Chem::'s 
playing, but this time she was even }t- 
ter than usual, and she contributed 
element of novelty to the program »y 
playing a number of old dances, chiefly »{ 
the Eighteenth century, to the harpsi- 
chord accompaniment of Mlle. Mar- 
guerite Deleourt. The composers 
cluded Guiseppe Sammartini, Dussek, 
Rameau, John Field, with Weber as the 
latest in date. Mr. Rosing’s art of inter- 
pretation does not thrive so well « 
Queen’s Hall as in the smaller buildings. 
It depends very largely upon a kind of 
intimacy which is difficult to establish 
with an audience of such. dimensions. 
For all that, some of his songs were very 
beautifully presented. 

Professor Kantorez is a teacher of 
singing whose pupils usually appear 
under strange noms de guerre. A few 
years ago one of them was called Mme. 
Tamisa, after the river Thames. This 
year he has gone one better by intro- 
ducing to us Mme. Gloria Britana, “The 
British Dramatic Soprano.” Her voice 
is good, both in quality and in volume, 
but the color of it is much more like a 
mezzo, and her high notes are not we!! 
formed. She sang the most varied music 
without any change of style, and, in 
short, did not impress one as a finished 
artist. She has, however, the material of 
a good singer. A special feature is her 
diction, which is remarkably clear, but 
achieved at the cost of an extraordinary 
outlay in facial expression. A series of 
photographs might serve as illustrations 
to one of those elaborate text-books 
where they show a different face for each 
vowel sound. 
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Reading, SSeneervens. Conductor, Reading 
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RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 


Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Stroudsburg, Penn. m 7 D. 8 


MRS, FREDERIC H. SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 


Authorized teacher of the Vanini Method. 
Permanent Studio: Nevada Apts. 
2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel, umbus 644) 


BERTHE VANDEN BER6-—GOBUS 


Accompanist—Ensemble Player—Coach 


Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Pavilows 
3647 Broadway, New York Phone, Audubon 811( 











MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col 
M’g’t Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway 








Grand Opera Baritone 


NIKOLA ZAN (Prague Opera) 


Pupil of Astillero, Italian exponent of the Lempert 
method. 

Studio: 135 BH. 87th St.. Mew Vork 
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Novelties Engross Flautist 
at Their Boston “ Festival ’’ 





Annual Flute Musicale Attracts 250 Exponents of Instrument 
—Barrére, Aided by Five Other Artists, Provides Program 
—Ernest Dobson’s Composition Captures Attention 


—_— 





OSTON, July 30.—George Barrére, 

the famous flautist, assisted by four 
other players on his instruments and by 
a pianist, gave the fifth annual summer 
musicale held under the auspices of the 
William S. Haynes Co., the flute makers 
of Boston. The concert took place last 
Wriday evening in one of the large rooms 
at Oliver Ditson’s. The assisting flaut- 
ists were: P. Amerena, V. Q. Powell, H. 
Wahl and E. Dobson; the pianist was 
Rosa Frutman. 

Except for an opening piano solo by 
Miss Frutman, the program contained 
only music for flutes in varying number 
and combination. There was a “Suite 
Miniature” for three flutes by Albisi; 
flute quartets by Minasi and Wouters; 
and a quintet, for four flutes and alto 
flute, arranged by Mr. Barrére from a 
Beethoven sextet. In these numbers the 
interesting and surprisingly numerous 
effects possible with combinations of 
flutes alone were well illustrated. 

Mr. Barrére contributed two solos, 
with piano accompaniment: the popular 
“Romance and Scherzo” by Widor, and 








——— 
— 











a “Sonata-Fantasia” by Ernest Dobson. 
The latter work, which was given its 
first performance, has as a _ sub-title, 
“The Wheatlands.” Mr. Dobson is a 
young American composer who has lived 
much in the West and has received in- 
spiration from the vast wheat fields of 
Kansas. He is of Indian descent, one of 
his ancestors being the famous chief, Red 
Cloud. Mr. Dobson learned many Indian 
melodies from his grandfather, and from 
these models he evolved the original 
themes which he uses in this Fantasia. 
In the three movements the composer 
intends to describe first the evolution of 
the wheatfields from the beginning, then 
the tragedy of the American Indian and 
his lament for the loss of his freedom 
and wide hunting grounds, and finally 
the wheat fields of to-day in their har- 
vest glory with peace and ordered fruit- 
fulness after strife and racial conflict. 
The work was received with much cor- 
diality; it indicated that Mr. Dobson is 
a composer from whom much may be ex- 
pected in the near future. In collabora- 
tion with Mrs. Cyrus Dallon, the wife 


of the famous sculptor of Indians, Mr. 
Dobson is writing the music for an In- 
dian pageant to be performed in Dor- 
chester, and perhaps later at the ter- 
centenial exposition at Plymouth. 

The audience of about 250 persons, 
many of them amateur and professional 
flautists, were delighted by both solo and 
ensemble numbers; Mr. Dobson was 
called on to acknowledge applause for 
his work, and Mr. Barrére’s playing was 
the object of particular admiration. 

F. H. Mills, a prominent amateur 
flautist of Boston, announced that a flute 


club, similar to the one so successfully 
conducted in Los Angeles, would be 
formed in Boston this autumn. About 
Oct. 1, all the flute players known to the 
committee will be invited to attend an 
organization meeting at which more 
definite plans will be formulated. 


Mrs. Littlefield is spending her vaca- 
tion at Marlboro, Me. She drove there 
in her new ear, arriving without a mis- 
hap in spite of the fact that her driving 
experience had been limited to sixteen 
days. CHARLES REPPER. 
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“Burleigh in my opinion is on the high road to great fame!" 


CONSIDER FOR THE COMING SEASON 


CECIL BURLEIGH 


Not only one of our greatest COMPOSERS 
But also one of our greatest VIOLINISTS 


“The three Cecil Burleigh Musicales at the Warren have | 
revealed to us the great mastery of this young American, 
who seemed to bewitch his audience of musicians and Society 


.'—Spring Lake Stroller, August 1920. 


M. H. HANSON 


| 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
| 
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ever given in Pullman. 


RECENT TRIBUTES TO 
THE ART OF 


FRANCES INGRA 


Seattle Post Intelligencer, May 7, 1920: 
A voice of rich sonority and volume. 


The Pullman Herald, May 8, 1920: 

Miss Ingram gave one of the finest vocal concerts 
This assertion causes no dispar- . 
| agement of Gadski, Schumann-Heink and other famous singers who have visited this 
| city. It has the freshness and vibrancy of youth. She pours out her rich, velvety notes 
with the abandon of a meadow lark for the sheer joy of giving voice to the liquid melody. 


The Spokesman Review (Spokane, Wash.), May 10, 1920: 
_ Her registers were resonant and showed a pleasing quality and effective command 
of tone coloring. 


The Idaho Statesman (Boise, Idaho), May 14, 1920: 
Like liquid gold, smooth, flowing, glistening, rich in tone, is the marvelous contralto 
voice of Frances Ingram. 


The Salt Lake Tribune, May 20, 1920: 
Dramatic, dynamic, intensely emotional, blessed with a personal charm and gifted 
with a pure contralto of unusual richness, beauty and range. 


The Salt Lake Desert Evening News, May 20, 1920: 
A voice of luscious, yet sonorous, timbre in the lower register, clear as a bell and 
sweetness itself in the upper register. 


The Salt Lake Herald, May 20, 1920: = 
Her voice is superb. Coming after the appearance of Tetrazzini, Galli-Curci, 
women of piccolo-note range, Miss Ingram’s low-pitched notes were refreshing and 
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VicTorIA, B. C.—Elizabeth Douglas, 
soprano, and Gladys Bezeau Phillips, 
pianist, recently gave a recital before 
the Ladies’ Musical Club. 


e © ¢ 


WEBSTER, MAss.—Ralph Miller Bur- 
nett, violinist and director of music in 
the public schools, was recently married 
to Miss Vivian Lester Irwin of Ludlow, 
Mass. 

* * * 

KANSAS CiITy, Mo.—Leonard Wood 
Glover, supervisor of music in the public 
schools during the past year, has re- 
signed to assume a similar position at 
Champaign, III. 

* * * 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Ernest Dawson 
Leach, organist at St. Paul’s Church, and 
a member of the staff of the summer 
school at the University of Vermont, 
gave an organ recital July 25. 

a So * 


New York, N. Y.—Vera Kitchener, or- 
ganist, is playing at the Second Church 
of Christ, Scientist, during the absence 
of Roger Deming, who is spending his 
vacation in California. 

* * * 


NortH ApDAMS, MAss.—Paul Padden, 
organist at the Methodist church, will 
be incapacitated for some time due to a 
fall while fishing near here. He slipped 
on a rock, cracking some of his elbow 


bones. 
* * * 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Berenice Seabury, a 
daughter of one of Chicago’s police force, 
who won Mme. Delia Valeria’s scholar- 
ship at the Chicago Musical College, was 
soloist recently at a concert in the Zieg- 
feld Theater. 


* * * 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Max Donner, 
director of the symphony orchestra in 
the University of West Virginia and 
head of the violin and ensemble depart- 
ments, lately presented a number of his 
pup'ls in concert. 

ea 


MIssouLA, MontT.—Austin Abernathy 
presented his pupil, Geraldine Galvin, so- 
prano, in recital at the Christian Church 
on July 22. She was assisted by Ann 
Reely, reader, and by Mrs. Swango and 
Miss Doerr, accompanists. 

* * & 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—Margaret 
Hughes, a popular San Francisco musi- 
cian, especially known for her accom- 
panying, will remain in New York for 
next season, where she has already se- 
cured a number of engagements. 

* * «& 


WINSTED, CONN.—Louise K. Rich- 
ards of this city and a graduate of the 
Crane Normal Institute of Music at 
Potsdam, N. Y., has been appointed su- 
pervisor of music in the school in the 
Washington district, Hartford, Conn. 

Ce 2 


CHICAGO, ILL.—W. H. Owens pre- 
sented two of his artist-pupils, Mary 
Woods, soprano, and Andrew Grant, 
tenor, in a recent recital given at the 
Bethany Presbyterian Church. Their 
program contained several oratorio arias. 

* * *& 


MILFoRD, CONN.—An annual picnic 
was held by the members of the Alpha 
Male Chorus at Burwell’s Beach recent- 
ly. Following the outing an informal 
concert was held at “Sunnyside,” the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Burwell. 

ae 6 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mildred G. Smith, 
lyric soprano, lately gave a program of 
English and Italian songs at the Port- 
land Hotel. She was assisted by Byard 
Johnson, baritone, and Miss Lakefish, 
pianist. The accompanist was Nettie 
Leone Foy. 

of: * * 

NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—George Os- 
car Bowen, formerly supervisor of mu- 
sic here and connected with the North- 
ampton School of Music Pedagogy, has 
been appointed an instructor in the mu- 
sic department of the University of 
Michigan. 


-certs on the Steel Pier. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Minnie L. Bickart, 
pupil of Joseph Gahm, was recently pre- 
sented by the Woelber School of Music 
in a graduate piano recital, academic 
course. She played a varied program 
in good style, being assisted by Rose 
Cizek, violinist. 

* * ok 

TOWANDA, PA.—Louis Arthur Tip- 
ton, baritone, was heard in recital re- 
cently under the auspices of the Tona- 
wanda Musical Society. Mr. Tipton of- 
fered arias from “Faust,” “Trovatore”’ 
and “Pagliacci,” besides groups of bal- 
lads and songs. 

+ * 

ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Leon Golfer 
directed a splendid program at Gross- 
man’s Hotel on July 9. Solos were given 
by Mr. Golfer, who played several re- 
quest pieces and Emiliano Gurpegui, who 
offered Liszt’s “Liebestraum” and a 
Chopin Impromptu. 


* + * 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Captain Con- 
way and his band have been giving 
their usual morning and afternoon con- 
During the week 
the soloists have been Jane Neilson, Pe- 
dro Lozano, Raymond Ellis, Joseph Mon- 
aca and Fred Weiss. 

ca * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Weekly talks by E. 
G. Crawford before the Schumann So- 
ciety have proven of interest. Roy 
Marion Wheeler, pianist, plays a special 
number at each weekly meeting. Other 
pianists are Virgil Edwin Isham, Edith 
T. Barber, and Mary Stevens Mastin. 

* ok * 


NANTUCKET, R. I.—The first of a 
series of concerts by the newly organized 
Nantucket Yacht Club was_ recently 
given before 300 club members and their 
friends. The artists were Irene Wil- 
liams, soprano; Marie Magdeleine Du 
Carp, pianist, and Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—The most recent 
musical event at the Washington Arts 
Club was the vocal recital of Margaret 
Callahan, who was presented by Paul 
Bleyden, tenor. Her program included 


compositions by Cadman, Del Riego, 
Beach and Scott. Mrs. Bleyden was the 
accompanist. 


* * * 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Gertrude Farrell, so- 
prano, and Helen Foote Mueller, con- 
tralto, artist-pupils of Lucille Stevenson, 
recently appeared in one of the Saturday 
afternoon musicales which are given 
weekly at the Stevenson studios. Songs 
and duets were sung in French, Italian 
and English. 


* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A program un- 
der the direction of J. J. Miller, organ- 
ist and choirmaster of Christ Church, 
Norfolk, Va., was given recently in the 
Black Rock Congregational Church. 
The principal features were solos and 
duets by two boy sopranos, Sidney Page 
and Arthur Elkins. 


* * * 


PotspAM, N. Y.—The Hawthorne 
Piano School recently presented Emma 
Lucy Drew and Mary Frances Wood in 
graduation recitals. Both pianists 
showed evidence of good musicianship in 
a well-chosen program. Recitals were 
also given at the school recently by pupils 
of the four first grades. 


* * ok 


WIcHITA, KAN.—Otto Fischer, pianist 
and teacher, was married to Miriam AI- 
berta Thomas of Siloam Springs, Ark., 
on July 27. During the past year Miss 
Thomas has been studying at a local col- 
lege under Mr. Fischer. After a month 
spent in the East, they will return to 
Wichita early in September. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—A mid-summer 
musicale was given at the Black Rock 
Congregational Church, July 23. Among 
those presenting the program were J. J. 


Miller, organist and choirmaster of 
Christ Church, Norfolk, Va.; Sidney 
Page, boy soprano; F. Arthur Ekins, 


baritone, and several readers. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the recent re- 
cital of Mr. and Mrs. King-Smith, the 
following pupils took part: Anna Breit- 
enstein, M. Klein, Josephine Houston, 
Cora Sponsler, Margaret Rippey, Vivian 
Donner and Peggy McGraw. A large 
number of wounded officers from Walter 
Reed Hospital were guests of honor. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Mrs. Harry J. 
McCabe gave a musicale recently at her 
home at which she presented her piano 
pupils. Those appearing were Marjorie 
Liggins, Milton Scharron, Gladys Foss, 
Mary Kane, Margaret Kane, Eleanor 
Langham, Helen Meyers, Gertrude 
Brown, Dorothy Spence and Anna Rowe. 

* *« #* 


Mapison, S. D.—Dean R. H. Kendrick, 
director of music and teacher of singing 
in Madison State Normal School, has 
resigned his position, and goes to Seattle, 
Wash., as supervisor of music for Queen 
Anne High School. Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
drick will open a vocal studio in the 
University district of Seattle in Septem- 
ber. 

i 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — Local artists 
joined in presenting a program of good 
dimensions at the Bridgeport Philosophi- 
cal Club, July 21. Those heard were 
Mrs. Phoenix, piano; Mrs. Lindholm, 
Mrs. Hoberman, Mrs. Franklin in vocal 
solos; Miss Eva Franklin in songs and 
recitations, John C. Custer and the 
Shapiros. os 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y.—A unique num- 
ber on the program of the last Twilight 
Concert was the performance of the 
“Chautauqua March” by Lorenzo San- 
sone, horn player of the New York Sym- 
phony. Mr. Sansone wrote the coniposi- 
tion in three days and completed the or- 
chestration in two. It is dedicated to 
Willem Willeke. 


* * * 


SHELBURNE, VT.—Charles Lee Tracy, 
of New York City, whose summer home 
is in Shelburne, gave the first of his 
series of organ recitals here recently. 
It was attended by many students from 
the summer school of the University of 
Vermont at Burlington, where Professor 
Tracy is head of the piano department. 
He was assisted by Mrs. Carlotta Mae 
Russell. 

* * * 

RUTLAND, VT.—Ella Brownell of Bur- 
lington, of the educational staff of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, has 
been teaching at the summer school con- 
ducted here by the State Board of Edu- 
cation for a week. Miss Brownell left 
July 19 for the State College of Penn- 
sylvania, where she is to conduct a three 
weeks’ course in “Music Appreciation” 
for teachers and supervisors. 

* * co 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the recent re- 
cital of pupils of Mrs. Frank Byram, di- 
rector of music at the Eastern High 
School, the following took part: Eileen 
Redroe, Virginia Schmucker, Mrs. Frank 
Bioudi, Ruth Huston, Marion Baily, Ruth 
Bronson, Mrs. Kenneth MacGregor and 
Frances Bronson. Bernice Randall, 
dramatic soprano, and Frances Cory, 
lyric sopranos, were the assisting ar- 


tists. 
* on ok 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—One of the 
most delightful features of the summer 
school at the University of West Vir- 
ginia, has been the matin concerts which 
have been given daily. At the last con- 
cert of the mid-season Marguerite Baker, 
pupil of Ethel Borden-Black, played a 
group of piano numbers, and a quartet 
number was sung by Maud Minshall- 
Cather, Edna Leyman Morris, Director 
Black and William Price. 


* * * 


BURLINGTON, VT.—At the third meet- 
ing of the Musical and Dramatic Club 
of the summer school of the University 
of Vermont, the program included the 
following: A male quartet composed of 
Fred Mitchell, Eugene Gravel, John W. 
Nichols and Arthur Dorey; Miss Har- 
rington’s class, Mrs. Greta Morse, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pine, Merson Killam, Miss 
Tolson, Miss Campbell, Miss Lawrence, 
Miss Cargen and Mr. Barter. 

K * ok 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Sarah Newell, 
one of Atlantic City’s younger artists, 
was heard to advantage as the soloist 
of the Sunday night concert at the Am- 


massador Hotel, July 18. She played 
Rubinstein’s “Kamenoi Ostrow” excel- 
lently and gave two encores. Benny Par- 


ronchi, ’cellist, played a Popper com- 
position with skill. The Ambassador or- 
chestra, under the direction of Henri Van 
Praag, played an attractive program. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Ernest 
Kroeger, director of the Kroeger 
of Music in St. Louis, has appeare 
three interesting piano recitals at 
West High School Auditorium du 
the month. One evening was devot:« 
compositions illustrating “Small F 
in Pianoforte Composition,” while 
other two evenings were taken up | 
the emotional, the picturesque, the 
scriptive, the poetic and the dramati 
music. 

* * * 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA—George [| 
tenor, gave a recital at the Wom 
Club: House here on July 20. Bes 
songs in English the program contai 
arias from “Aida” and “Boheme.” 
Dale, who was formerly tenor solois 
the Little Church Around the Cor 
New York, has been in charge of 
vocal department of the School of M 
cal Art in Jacksonville for the past y 
where he has decided to remain for 
other season. 

* ae * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Aileen Brong, m 
cal critic of the Portland Telegram, 
said good-bye to her many Port: 
friends and left for Montreal, where 
will take passage on a _ steamer 
Antwerp. She will be in Europe aly 
three months and will visit France, B. 
gium, Switzerland and England. Morr ; 
L. Kreider, baritone, of this city, h:s 


left for New York to continue his 
Mr. Kreider recent|y 


musical studies. 
returned from San Francisco where 
studied with Donald McLean. 
*k ok * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—At a 
meeting of the Rubinstein Club Mrs. 
M. Blair, musical director of the club | 
many years, and Mrs. Clarence }} 
Rheem, recently retired president, wer 
voted as honorary presidents in conju: 
tion with Mrs. Hobart Brooks, first pr: 
ident of the organization. Herndon Mor 


sell, musical director, succeeding Mr-. 


Blair, was voted an honorary memb 


ship. The club, with a membership «f 


more than 100, stands as the larg: 


women’s chorus in the capital, with Mrs. 
R. H. Dalgleish as president; Clau:e 


Robeson as choral director, and Edwari 
Donovan as accompanist. 
ok * * 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The Choral Club 


the summer school at the University °/ 


Vermont gave its first concert of the se 
son July 29 at the university gymnasiu: 
Solos, duets, choruses and dances mai: 
up the program. The soloists were Mi 
Cargen, Mrs. Greta Morse, Dorothy La\ 
rence, Mrs. Elizabeth Pine, Lillian A 
pert, Katherine Hagar, Mrs. F. B. Jenk 
Webster D. Barter and Arthur Dorey. ‘\ 
ladies’ quartet composed of Mrs. Mitch: 
Mrs. Braley, Mrs. Willard and M: 
Pitts sang “The Seasons” (Hawley) a: 
“The Chimes” (Macy). A quartet coi 
posed of Messrs. Mitchell, Nichols, Cas: 
vant and Dorey, sang humorous nu» 
bers. Doris Wright contributed danc 
* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—The committee 
the Waterloo Community Music League 
charge of the Saturday Morning Juni: 
Musicales, has completed the year’s pr 
gram. The principal feature of the pr 
grams will be a study of the history a: 
development of musical instruments i 
lustrated by numbers on the differe:' 
instruments. The first twelve Saturda\ 
mornings will be given over to orchestr 


instruments, four to string instrument., 


three to wood-winds, and five to brass i! 
struments. The next four programs wi 
be on band instruments, the next thre: 
percussion instruments, 
nine programs of the year will be d: 
voted to music of all the nations. Th: 
will be held at seven different theater 
the use of which has been donated by th 
managers. 
* * ok 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mme. Alma Trace} 


Young, of Ashland, Ore., recently pre. 


sented her class in recital to a crowde 
house. Mme. Tracey-Young, who esta! 
lished a studio in Ashland about a yea 
ago, has students from all over that sec 
tion of the State and the recital was 

musical event of the season, visitors com 
ing from all over the valley. Berm: 
Haight, one of Mme. Young’s advance: 
pupils, was given an ovation. Mis 
Haight, who is blind, is a brilliant pian 
ist. An interesting recital was give! 


lately at the residence of Mrs. Rodune 


by students of Lenore Hatter. Thos 
who participated were: Della an 
Eleanor Day, Kenneth and Catherin: 
Roduner, Daisy Gerber, Twyla Mooney 
Mildred Thomas, Hazel Allen, Marth: 
Englehardt, Barbara Brown, Hele 
Kelly, Velma Gratz, Bertha Stevenson 
Mildred Stevenson, Mildred Cassidy 
Sally Boggs, Elsie Peterson, Rut! 
Martin, Gloria Klahn, Ralph Clark an 
Iola Searle. 


recent 


and the las' 
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Edith Kingman to 
Sing in Outdoor 
Opera in Maine 





Edith Kingman, New York Lyric 
Soprano 


Edith Kingman, New York lyric so- 
prano, who is at present sojourning in 
Harrison, Me., is to appear there in sev- 
eral open-air operatic performances. 
While there she is continuing her vocal 


studies with Frederick Bristol and is 
working in lyric action with Enrica Clay 
Dillon. She is also busily engaged en- 
larging her répertoire for the coming 
season and will return to New York in 
the early fall. Before going to Harri- 
son, Miss Kingman paid a fortnight’s 
visit to New London, Conn., and the ac- 
companying photograph shows her start- 
ing out on a trip in her automobile in 
Eastern Point, New London. 





Narragansett Pier Hears Artists in 
Charity Concert 


NARRAGANSETT Pier, R. I., July 30.— 
A concert for the benefit of the Music 
Fund of St. Peter’s-by-the-Sea was given 
in the Memorial House last night. The 
artists were Lucy Marsh, soprano; Ruth 
Elizabeth Nichols, contralto, May 
Brooks, violinist; Helen Grant, ’cellist; 
George Claflin, tenor, and Stephen Hok- 
kins, bass. The accompanist was George 
Pickering. One of the most interesting 


numbers on the program was the song 
cycle, “Peter Pan,” for quartet, which 
was excellently sung and much enjoyed 
by the large number of cottagers and 
summer residents. All the numbers were 
well received, the work of Miss Nichols 
and Mtiss Marsh being especially ap- 
preciated. Miss Nichols has a voice of 
rare quality which she used with dis- 
tinction. Miss Marsh was particularly 


successful in “Ah! fors e lui,” from 
“Traviata,” and for an encore sang 


“Homeland.” 





MUSIC FOR THE FILMS 





The piéce de résistance of the Capitol 
Theater’s music program for the week 
of Aug. 1 was the sextet from “Lucia,” 
in« which Irene Williams and Gladys 
Martell alternated as Lucy; Melanie 
Verbouwens sang Alice; Sudworth Fra- 
sier, Edgar; LeRoy Duffield, Arthur; 
Bertram Peacock, Henry, and Car! Bitter, 
Bide—The—Bent. The opening number 
by the orchestra was the overture from 
“Rienzi,” conducted by Nathaniel Fin- 
ston; and other numbers were the 
“Dance of the Bouffons,’” accompanied 
by the orchestra’s playing of Tscherep- 
nine’s “Le Pavillon D’Armide” and 
Mendelssohn’s “On the Sea.” By way of 
deviation from the classics, and in recog- 
nition of the K. of C. convention, the 
official song of the Knights, “Casey,” 
was sung as a feature number. 

“Playing for moving pictures,” says 
The Musician for August, “is developing 
with astenishing rapidity into a digni- 
fied, well-paying position that has qual- 
ities and a charm of its own. Some of 
the finest organs in the country are in 
the big metropolitan houses, and offer 
a lure for accomplished organists.” 

Conducted by Frederick Stahlberg and 
Joseph Littau, the Rivoli orchestra 
played as an overture selections from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” A “Scene Nea- 
politaine’ was one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the program, with Edoardo Al- 
bano, baritone, and a quartet; Paul Os- 
card and Thalia Zanou, dancers, partici- 
pating. “In the Clock Store,” by the 
orchestra, with unusual effects by Max 
H. Manne, illustrated the comedy possi- 
bilities of orchestral work. The organ 
solo, Theodore Dubois’ “Cantilene,” was 
played by J. Van Cleft Cooper. 

At the Rialto, Hugo Riesenfeld and 
Lion Vanderheim conducted Litolff’s 
“Robespierre.” The second orchestral 
number was the Schumann “Traumerei.” 
Cesare Nesi, tenor, sang an aria from 
“Rigoletto,” and John Priest, at the or- 
gan, played Weber’s “Invitation to the 
Dance.” 

The Criterion program, with Josiah 
Zuro’s “Through the Ages” as the main 
feature, remained unchanged, the over- 
ture being Dvorak’s “Humoresque,” Vic- 
tor Wagner and Gaston Dubois conduct- 


ing. 





RUDOLPH POLK 


AMERICAN VIOLINIST 





Not one city, but Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia and New York acclaim him. 





BOSTON, March 20, 1920. 


CHICAGO, March 17, 1920. 


and “runs” that really do “run.” 
His technique is ample and sure. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 11, 1920. 


tion of musical talent. 
obstacles on the road to fame. 


his work. 


NEW YORK, March 24, 1920. 


with a technique that is safe and sane. 


_ Mr. Polk showed an intelligent sense of phrasing, 
and a tone of a pleasant, lyrical quality—pure and colorful. 


What he possesses above all other qualities is a 
fine, tender, silky tone in the cantilena passages 
and besides he has neat, fleet fingers, plays a rapid, sure trill, pure, fine harmonic 


_teck He draws a clean pure tone, which is not 
lacking in warmth, and has both sympathy and beauty. 


' . In all the numbers Mr. Polk was thoroughly 
at ease, equipped with ample technic, a tone remarkably big, and a clear percep- 
This young American violinist should not meet with many 


Two striking points of his playing are his glorious tone and the beautiful finish of 


He plays with fluent ease and good command, handling his bow flexibly and pro- 
ducing a clear, melodious tone of adequate power. 


His tone is particularly pleasing, and he uses it 


He plays with assurance, technical fluency and taste. 


He played with an unerring sense of tone and rhythm and a boyish joy in light 
and shade that proved contagious and wholly won the admiration of his hearers. 


Boston Herald 


He knows how to “sing,” 


Chicago Evening American 


Chicago Daily Tribune 


Philadelphia Press 
Philadelphia Record 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
N. Y. Evening Mail 


N. Y. Tribune 


N.Y. Morning Telegraph 








Exclusive Management, M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Kitty Beale Rests 
After Her Active 
Season in Concert 





Kitty Beale, Soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


Kitty Beale, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, who is spending the 
summer at Atlantic City, N. J., has re- 
cently concluded one of the busiest con- 
cert seasons of her career. Aside from 
a number of special performances at the 
Metropolitan in “Suor Angelica,” Miss 
Beale scored marked success through her 
many appearances in concerts. Among 
her important engagements of the past 
season were concerts with Pasquale 
Amato and Giovanni Martinelli in Mon- 
treal, Can.; Brockton, Mass., and the 
first Sunday night concert at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, New York, last 
November. December records appear- 
ances in Waterbury, Conn., with Mar- 
tinelli. In January Miss Beale was 
heard in Washington, D. C., with the 
Metropolitan Sextet, of which she is a 


member with Marie Rappold, Helena 
Marsh, Giovanni Martinelli, Rafaelo 
Diaz and Millo Picco. February suc- 
cesses include Williamsport, Pa., with 


Amato, and March, in Savannah and At- 
lanta, Ga. In April she appeared in 
Watertown, N. Y., with Martinelli, and 
at the last Sunday night concert of the 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York. On Aug. 4, Miss Beale was 
the soloist with the National Symphony 
Orchestra at the Stadium, New York 
City. Her list of engagements for the 
coming season will likewise be a long one. 





COAST WELCOMES LADS 





Paulist Choristers, Bjornskjold and 


Local Forces Offer Programs 

SAN FRANCISCO, July 27.—The most 
important events of the week were the 
three concerts at the Auditorium of the 
Paulist Choristers. There was an at- 
tendance of more than 4000 at the first 
concert. Each of the soloists was 
welcomed enthusiastically, while the 
splendid choral singing brought out the 
richness of the voices in admirable en- 
semble. Father Finn conducted the 
singers, and delighted the audience by 
his masterly organ playing. Among 
the soloists was Master Thomas Huber, 
a native son of California. The Choris- 
ters also gave a concert at the Greek 
Theater in Berkeley, which was enjoyed 
by a large audience. 

Paul Bjornskjold, a Danish dramatic 
tenor, who has sung in many of the 
large cities of Europe as well as in 
America, was the soloist at the Cali- 
fornia Theater on Sunday morning. 
Every seat was filled and hundreds stood 
throughout the concert. The soloist was 
recalled several times and two encore 
numbers followed his solo. Orchestral 
numbers were also given. 

The Sunday noon concerts by the en- 
larged Rialto Orchestra, conducted by 


Giovanni Coletti, are attracting large 
audiences. The program for the last 
concert included Elgar’s “Pomp and 


Circumstance,” and “La Bohéme” by 
Puccini, besides works by Victor Her- 
bert, Tchaikovsky, Jarnefelt, Gomez and 
Waldteufel. 

Myrtle Claire Donnelly, a San Fran- 
cisco girl who has been under the tute- 
lage of Marcella Sembrich for the past 
two years, is making a musical reputa- 
tion in London and Parsi. E. 





Nat Finston Resigns as Musical Director 
of Capitol Theater 


Nat Finston, conductor of the Capitol 
Theater Orchestra, who has been with 


the theater since the symphonic orches- 
tra was introduced at the Capitol, has 
resigned his position to assume the mu- 
sical direction of Goldwyn presentations 
throughout the country. In the broad- 
ened field of activities which the scope of 
his new opportunities offer, Mr. Finston 
will carry on the propaganda of better 
musical presenations for moving pic- 
tures. 








Passed Away 








Jacques Wouters 


St. Louis, July 28.—Jacques Wouters, 
first oboe of the St. Louis Symphony, 
and one of the leading American oboe 
players, died of heart disease at Alexian 
Brothers Hospital July 16. Mr. Wouters’ 
health began failing more than a year 
ago and last season he asked to be re- 
lieved of the responsibility of solo oboe 
player in the orchestra on account of 
his health. Conductor Zach granted his 
request, but being loath to lose so fin- 
ished a musician from the orchestra he 
asked him to take the post of English 
horn player. This post Wouters held 
only half the season, his failing health 
making it impossible for him to continue. 

Jacques Wouters was one of the fore- 
most masters of the oboe in America, 
and was well known in music circles in 
Europe as well. He was a Belgian, a 
graduate of the Conservatory in Brus- 
sels, and a man of unusual general edu- 
cation as well as a fine linguist. His 
position as leader of the oboes in the St. 
Louis Symphony, which he has held since 
1891, had much to do with the develop- 
ment of that orchestra into the present 
organization and he will be sorely missed 
from its membership. 

H. W. C. 


Saloman Van Gelder 
BATH, ENGLAND.—Saloman Van Gel- 


der, one of the finest of English ’cellists, 
recently passed away here. Born at The 
Hague in 1849, he studied diligently in 
his native city, and took at the Conserva- 
toire there the highest diplomas in ’cello 
playing, harmony and counterpoint. In 
1869 he was soloist at the Palace of In- 
dustry in Amsterdam. He frequently 
played before rovalty and King Edward 
much appreciated his talent. On com- 
ing to England, young Mr. Van Gelder 
toured for some eight or nine years with 
Carl Rosa and Hans Richter, and then 
he went to Bath, and became associated 
with the Pump Room Orchestra in 1884, 
under the conductorship of his com- 
patriot, Mr. S. Van Praag. He at once 
leaped into the limelight, and a better 
’eellist, according to many critics, was 
never associated with the local concerts. 





Charles DeMailly 


Boston.—Charles DeMailly, one of the 
flute players of the Boston Symphony, 
was buried on July 29 at Forest Hills 
Cemetery, Boston. He died of paralysis 
two days before in Portsmouth, N. H., 
where he was filling a summer engage- 
ment. Mr. DeMailly was born in Paris 
twenty-six years ago. He studied under 
the best French teachers and in 1915 
came to the United States. He distin- 
guished himself as a flautist and soon 
joined the Boston orchestra of which he 


remained a member until his "a. 


Walter Bruce 


Walter Bruce, formerly choir director 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
the Incarnation in South Brooklyn, died 
in his home in Brooklyn on July 31. He 
was in his seventieth year. Mr. Bruce 
came to this country from Scotland with 
a picked choir which toured this country. 
He became choir leader of the Church of 
the Incarnation nine years ago. Mr. 
Bruce was a member of the Apollo Club 
in Brooklyn for many years. 





Edmonstoune Duncan 
LONDON, July 17.—Edmonstoune Dun- 
can, English critic and composer, died 
at Manchester on June 28. 
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Erie Club Honors Lois Berst 








Members of Woman’s Club 
Present Loving Cup to Re- 
tiring Chairman—Has Been 
Head of Music Work for Six 
Years— Mrs. LeSueur to 
Succeed Her 


RIE, PA., July 15.—An event of par- 

ticular significance was the recent 
gathering of the members of the music 
department of the Erie Woman’s Club to 
honor Lois Berst, the retiring chairman. 
Miss Berst was the recipient of a silver 
loving cup presented as a tribute to her 
untiring efforts to make the department 
a forceful influence for the betterment of 
music throughout the community. Dur- 
ing the six years of her administration 
a different nation has been represented 
each season in the study of composers, 





Mrs. the Newly 


Winnifred LeSueur, 
Elected Chairman of the Music De- 
partment of the Erie Woman’s Club 


compositions and general musical his- 
tory, with programs illustrative of the 
subject. A unanimous testimonial found 


Retiring Chairman of the 


Lois Berst, 
Music Department, Erie Woman's 
Club, Recently Honored by the Mem- 
bers 


expression in the remark of one of the 
members who said: “We can best honor 
Miss Berst by upholding the high stand- 
ard established through her ideals and 
efforts.” 

Mrs. Winnifred LeSueur, a woman of 
broad vision and extraordinary ability, 
is the chosen successor to the chairman- 
ship, hence it is expected she will con- 
tinue the present achievement of the de- 
partment. Mrs. LeSueur was toastmis- 
tress and with Mrs. Lick, Mrs. Merle 
Davis, Mrs. A. G. Gibson and Olive 
l’elgemaker sponsored the presentation 
of the loving cup. Speeches by Mrs. C. 
D. Higby, Mrs. A. R. Lee, Mrs. E. Homer 
Kendall, Mrs. Maxwell Lick, Mrs. J. V. 
Yelgerhouse and Miss Berst were all 
timely and interesting. 
the varied musical programs given by 
the department during the past season, 
in co-operation with the entire club, a 
number of outs‘de attractions have been 
introduced. E. M. 





In addition to - 





PITTSBURGH PLANS 
FOSTER MEMORIAL 


Kiwanis Club Leads Movement 
to Pay Tribute to Native 
Son—F ine Summer Musie 


PITTSBURGH, PA., July 31.—Pittsburgh 
is beginning to shake off its lethargy 
regarding its illustrious son, Stephen C. 
Foster. For a long time Fosteriana has 
been a cult all over the land; people were 
bitten by Fosteraphobia, but Pittsburgh 
would have none of it. Now that he is 
a candidate for the Hall of Fame, and 
will, undoubtedly, be elected this autumn, 
the Smoky City citizens are beginning 
to bestir themselves. The Kiwanis 
Club, an almost national institution, has 
set about devising ways and means to 
establish some kind of a fitting memorial 
for the great melodist. It will provide 
either a playground or a_ recreation 
center in Foster’s name. If sufficient 
funds are not procurable here, the club 
proposes to make a nation-wide call. 
The move, if somewhat belated, is meet- 
ing with warm support and approval. 
It is said that by the time he is elected 
to the foyer of immortals there will be 
something substantial here. 

Pittsburgh is giving itself over to the 
al fresco delights of band concerts. 
Danny Nirella, the redoubtable, has been 
intrusted with the baton of the munici- 





eighty pieces and has on its roster some 
of the best men in the city; men who 
played in the leading symphony organi- 
zations. The work done by Conductor 
Nirella and his forces has been way 
above the average summer band con- 
cert type, and the compositions played 
have been done with style and consider- 
able distinction. In conjunction with 
the band there is community singing. 
The singing has been led by some of the 


foremost men in the community, and 
while the music chosen has been none too 
good still the result has been satisfac- 


tory. It is a difficult thing to make a 
mob sing, and very often an ungrateful 
one; it requires personality and “pep.” 
Of all the leaders, Burton Mustin is the 
most conspicuous in the success of mob 
caroling. The concert managers are re- 
turning to town after the recent fetid 
conversasione in Chicago. They say 
some good was achieved; some lip wor- 
ship performed and some plans laid; 
otherwise all is as before—or even more 
so. Anyway conflicting dates have been 
arranged, and for that ornrmns Deo. 


B. G. 





Fitzhugh Haensel on Motor Tour 


Fitzhugh Haensel of Haensel & Jones, 
left New York Saturday with Mrs. Haen- 
sel on a month’s motor trip through 
Eastern Canada. They will stop en 
route for a few days’ visit with Max 
Rosen, the violinist. who is spending the 
summer at Camp Rosen in the Adiron- 
dacks. Mr. Haensel begins his vacation 
with the return of Mr. Jones, who has 
been motoring through Canada and the 














Studio Scarcity Wrenks: Havoc 
in Philadelphia’s ‘‘ Piano Row ’\\ 























Tenants of Quaker City’s Musical Block Are in Quandary—1 


Central High School Orchestra Will Extend Conce)4} ‘\ 


Schedule Next Season 




















i 
1 
HILADELPHIA, July 31.—Higher tor since. He has brought the materi: | 
rentals instead of eviction confront necessarily fluctuating in a public schoc| : 
the musical tenants, of whom there are ae ge ae classes os oveld § 
‘ Ras : , 4 high state of efficiency, and a notab 
quite a aie in the mere over the asset of the boys’ playing is the sense o1 
stores in “Piano Row. At that the understanding of the artistic contents «| 


musical tenants of the Fuller Building 
who have been refused rene ‘ vot 
leases, in some cases running 


€ 
many years, think the nian Pi 
Row are lucky. 

Piano Row is the block et wlle't Elev- 
enth and Twelfth on Chestnut treet, 
and has received its familiar name;be- 
cause almost every store “ory building i 
the headquarters of one’ or; thér 40 
the big piano and sheet ate houses. 
Among the firms represented ‘are Bel. 
lak’s, Stetson, who represent the Stein- 
way, Inndsvig, Cunningham, Heppe, the 
Cheney Phonograph and the Columbia 
Phonograph. The Academy of Music 
box. office, under charge of George T. 
Haly, has also been located there for 
many years, and this will be an impor- 
tant musical agency in view of the re- 
cent rehabilitation of the Academy as 
the home of local opera. 

This valuable block is owned by the 
Girard Estate, which under the admin- 
istration of Stephen Girard’s will, leav- 
ing his possession to philanthropic en- 
terprises, is controlled by the Board of 
City Trusts. On account of the great 
demand for central stores and office 
rooms, the Board at one time contem- 
plated tearing down the big old-fash- 
ioned buildings in the Row and erecting a 
series of skyscrapers. However, the ten- 
ants offered to accommodate the differ- 
ences in order to retain their traditional 
quarters. The property was advertised 
for rent on improvement leases in both 
New York and Philadelphia papers, as 
the property cannot be alienated from the 
Girard Estate. The various tenants 
have made an offer to accept the higher 
rentals which the Board of City Trusts 
decided were necessary in order to bring 
the earning capacity of the property up 
to the newer financial standards of cen- 
tral realty. Francis Shunk Brown, 
chairman of the Girard Trust commit- 
tee of the Board of City Trusts, stated 
this week that the tenants would not be 
disturbed as the new rental agreement 
was satisfactory. 

It is understood that the Constantin 
Von Sternberg School of Music will be 
permitted to remain in its old quarters 
in the Fuller Building, but the musical 
occupants of the other studios and 
suites must move in the fall. 

The Philadelphia Conservatory of 
Music has already moved and is now 
housed at 216 South Twentieth street. 
It has taken over this entire building. 


A Worthy Orchestra 


The Central High School Orchestra 
is planning an extension of its work for 
next season. The boys who remain after 
the subtraction of last commencement’s 
graduates are spending part of their 
vacations in practice of some of the new 
numbers to be added to the repertoire. 
Wilton W. Blancke, professor of lan- 
guages, at this school, which was the first 
public high school in this country, re- 
organized the orchestra a few years ago 
ans has been its drill master and conduc- 









*the mediocre and the meretricious. Aj 
the — i. 2. 


the scores they play. Dr. Blancke hij 
wisely confined the repertory to standa 
music and the simpler classics, but h 
carefully eliminated the merely tunef.| 


C 
Orchestra plays sever, 
oncerts per season for the assemblidf FE 
school and also gives concerts in th 
auditoriums of the various sectional hig) h 
schools, the thought has always been 
kept in mind that it is a sort of musica/ 
missionary, and hence should preach on), p 
true evangels of music. The repertor; 
already includes standard classical an 
modern works. Dr. Blancke is a pupil 
of Camille Zeckwer in composition. 

W. P. M. 





















Florence Evans 
to Make New York 
Debut Coming Fa! 


















Florence Evans, Cincinnati Soprano 


Florence Evans, one of the most promi- 
nent of Cincinnati sopranos, is at pres . 
ent summering in Schroon Lake, N. Y.JSE_ 
previous to her first recital in New York, 
which is to be given this fall. Mrs. 
Evans, who was trained in her voca! 
studies by John Hoffmann, recently com-gMilt 
pleted a tour with the Overseas Gle« 
Club, being received with utmost 
enthusiasm throughout the Ohio cities 
During the past season, one of the best? D 
in her career, the soprano was heard as{the 


soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony fic 
achieving much success. As interprete! 

of the réle of Madam Bubble in Edgars 
Stillman-Kelley’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
she enhanced her reputation, as she di 
at the spring festival of the Marcato 
Choral Club of Clarksburg, where sh: 
appeared as soloist with Arthur Middle- 
ton. 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than al! others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 























pal band. The band comprises some States for the past five weeks. ell site 
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